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Newsy Notes 


A BISCUIT PAGE Chicago, October 1, 1923. 


TO THE DOMESTIC SCIENCE TEACHERS 
OF THE NATION: 


The secret of making light Baking Powder Biscuits is found in the following: 


1. “Cut in” the shortening. Less air is squeezed or pressed out of the 
sifted mixture as when fingers are used. Also when shortening is 
melted from heat of fingers, more flour is worked into dough, thus 
toughening it. 

Add just enough liquid to make a soft dough, mix it lightly and just 
enough to combine the flour and liquid. Further handling toughens 
dough. 

8- Have a hot oven. If baked in too slow an oven, the gas will escape 
before it has raised the dough. 

4. Use a reliable baking powder. Why not Calumet? 


Below are a few “Reliable Recipes” that make a practical application of 
these four suggestions. 


STANDARD BAKING POWDER BISCUIT 


4 cups flour 2 tablespoons butter or lard 

4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking About 2 cups of milk or water, more 
Powder or less; enough to mix a very 

1 level teaspoon salt soft dough 


Sift the flour, salt and baking powder together thoroughly. Rub in shortening with 
fingers, flexible knife, known as spatula, or rounding edge of a large spoon. With a 
little practice the spatula or spoon can be made to do better work than the fingers. 
Add milk or water, as cold as possible, mixing to a very soft dough. Mix with a spoon 
or flexible knife, in preference to using the warm hand. Turn dough on a well floured 
board, and roll out lightly till half an inch thick. Cut into biscuits and lay in baking 
pan, not too closely. Bake in hot oven from 12 to 15 minutes. 


CALUMET BISCUIT 


4 cups of sifted pastry flour 2 tablespoons of butter or lard 
4 level teaspoons Calumet Baking % cup of milk 

Powder % cup of water 
1 level teaspoon of salt 


Sift flour once, then measure, add salt and baking powder and sift three times, rub 
shortening in with fork or spoon, add milk and water, turn out on a well floured board 
and roll one inch thick, cut and bake in a quick oven about 12 to 15 minutes. 


DIXIE BISCUIT 


4 cups sifted flour 4 tablespoons shortening 

3 level teaspoons Calumet Baking 1 cup sweet milk 
Powder Whites of 2 eggs 

1 level teaspoon salt 


Prepare flour, baking powder, salt and shortening as for ordinary biscuit; beat the 
egg whites very stiff, add to the milk and mix dough. Roll thin, brush well with melted 
butter, fold over and press dough together before cutting. Prick the biscuit with a fork 
before placing in the oven, and bake quickly. This makes splendid shortcake. 


Yours for Better Biscuits, 
CALUMET BAKING POWDER CO. 
4100-4128 Fillmore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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TEACHERS 


who have made use of our booklet— 


On the Manufacture of a 
Teacher's Flat Top Desk 


will be glad to learn that we have 



















another edition of this valu- ———— 
able treatise on the use of 1] 
woodworking machinery in |} 
the school room. | 


FREE 


FOR THE ASKING 


As many copies as you can use 


WRITE TODAY 


AMERICAN WOOD-WORKING 
MACHINERY CO. 


Rochester, New York 
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Everwear 


knows no season 


In sunshine and rain; sleet and snow 
it is ready to deliver the maximum 
of fun and healthful exercise to the 
children of every clime. 


It is weather-proofed by every means 
modern science has conceived and 
stands the wear and tear of the ele- 
ments in the same splendid manner 
that it stands the rough usage of 
Young America when he is in search 
of “a world to conquer.” 


Everwear All-Steel Playground Ap- 
paratus is the playground equipment 
you will eventually buy. Why not 
investigate it now so as to make your 
future installations worry proof? 


Send for Catalog and Booklet 
“Creating the Playground” 


The Everwear, Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Exclusively represented by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


San Francisco 
RENO, NEV. 


Los Angeles 
PHOENIX, ARIZ. 


Every School Should 
Have This Clock 


STOP CLOCK WATCHING WITH 
THIS SIMPLE LOW PRICED 
DEVICE 


For the first time in the history 
of the school clock industry a re- 
minder clock is offered that is priced 
within the reach of every grade and 
grammar school. Every teacher will 
welcome it as an asset in maintain- 
ing order and punctuality in class- 
room work. It is good looking, serv- 
iceable and accurate. A simple con- 
trol mechanism permits the setting 
from 1 to 90 minute periods. The 
clock operates by low voltage bat- 
teries or can be attached to an elec- 
tric current if it is installed in your 
school. Bells can be operated in as 
many other rooms as desired. Get 
the facts about this remarkable 
clock. 

Send for descriptive folder 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 
985 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 


222 8S. LOS ANGELES ST., LOS ANGELES 
RENO, NEV. PHOENIX, ARIZ, 
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PRINTING 


The Modern Educational Tool 


PRINTING IS AN INDUSTRIAL ART THAT COMBINES CULTURAL AND 
MANUAL EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGES 


Language-tne raw material of Print- 
ing is language—any language. Through the art 
of Printing the pupil is brought into close 
contact with the best literature and a desire is 
aroused for greater knowledge of the mechan- 
ics of language. 


Spelling -creater appreciation of accu- 
racy is aroused by means of printing. The 
sight-sense pupils are most readily taught 
spelling through type composition. 


Grammar-atstract methods of teach- 
ing this important subject are uninteresting. 
Motivate grammar by means of Printing. 


Art-tne principles of design are always 
taught in connection with Printing—“The Art 
Preservative of all Arts.” 


Punctuation—coia type” demands 
a proper use of punctuation marks. Commas, 
periods, colons, semicolons, quotations, excla- 
mation and question marks mean something 
to the pupil who is taking printing instruction. 


Mathematics-tne mathematical 
problems in Printing are interesting and can 
be used in any grade from the sixth to the 
high school. 


D rawing —Freehand and ‘Geometrical 
drawings are used freely in Printing. 


Science-the theory of light, heat and 
electricity should always be correlated with 
Printing. The laboratory problems should be 
the making of paper, ink and printers’ rollers. 


Superintendents of schools and principals are urged to request further 
information about Printing—the Modern Educational Tool. Write to 


F. K. Puituips, Manager of Education Department 


American Type Founders Company 


300 Communipaw Avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Selling Houses in most of the Principal Cities. 
Let Us Tell You of the Nearest One. 
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The Draper Sanit 


TYPEWRITERS Roller Shade 


FOR SCHOOL WORK 


School boards, superintendents and 
others interested in the educational 
field, when considering typewriter 
equipment will look into the follow- 
ing questions: 
1. What is the first cost? 
2. What is the cost of upkeep? 
3. Will the service rendered be 
prompt and efficient? 
4. Will the results be good from 
an instruction standpoint? 
5. Which machine will enable the 


typist to get the best result with 
the least effort? 





The Draper line of Adjustable 
Cotton Duck Shades 


Manufactured by 
The Luther O. Draper Shade Co., 
Spiceland, Ind. 


Are distributed by 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market Street 
San Francisco 





We believe that we can satisfy you 
on all these questions if you will give 
us the opportunity. We shall be 
pleased to send full particulars, if 
you will drop us a line. 





Bt LC Smith & Bros 


eoonae 
‘in 
Studios 





L. G. Smith & Bros. Typewriter Go. 


Factory and Executive Offices 


Design, Construct and Install Modern Unit 
Scenery, Fabric and Velour Curtains, Proper- 
ties and Lighting Effects. Also Maintain a 
Helpful Service Gratis. Drops or Complete 
Productions for Rent. 

NEW LOS ANGELES STUDIOS 
Fountain, Bates & Effie Streets 
(Sunset Blvd. near Hollywood Blvd.) 
SAN FRANCISCO STUDIOS 
1873-83 Mission Street 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
432 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own 
schoolroom. A package containing directions 
and supplies for a room sufficient for from 1 
to 2 years now on sale. 

Order today or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System 
Lynn, Mass, 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS 


the best we can buy, are found listed in our 
“Help-U Catalog” of Plays, Drills, Songs, Reci- 
tations, Minstrel Material, etc. Specials for 
Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
“The House Vhat Helps” 
THE ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Franklin, Ohio 
also 
944 So. Logan St., Denver, Colorado 


2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 


We Specialize in the Promotion of Teachers from Small to Large Schools 


Registration Free. 


Experienced and Successful Teachers Constantly in Demand. 


Other Fisk Offices: Boston, New York, Pittsburgh, Memphis, Birmingham, Chicago, Denver, 


Portland, Los Angeles. 


Professional Placement for Progressive Teachers 


Send to any office for registration forms and circulars. 


Discriminating Service to School Officials 


THE J. M. HAHN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Rests on a record of ten years of successful teacher-placement in California. 
Serves all Educational Institutions—Kindergartens, Elementary and Second- 
ary Schools, Normal Schools, Colleges, and Universities. 


en No registration fee 
J. M. 
Blanche Tucker } Managers 


Phone Berkeley 811 


Correspondence invited 
Rooms 35-38, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Berkeley, California 
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DIPLOMAS \ 


WITH LEATHER COVERS—IN ALL SIZES 


PACIFIC ENGRAVING CO. 


316 West Pico Street 


WIZZ LAMA M ahhh hdd ddd ddd hhddd hh ddddhd ddd dhdbhddbdbdbdddbddbbbdddhddbddldbddbdbdddddddllditddddde 
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Los Angeles 


VELL didsssttdddddddddde 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


WEEKLY REVIEW of current news which is especially 

well adapted for use as a current events text in High School 
and College—at a subscription price within the reach of every student. 
Eighty cents per school year in quantity subscriptions. 


Send for Sample Copies and Rates 


50 South Third Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


402 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 
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iT COMBINES, AS WILL BE FOUND IN NO OTHER, THE GREATEST 
STRENGTH AND DURABILITY, THE MOST HANDSOME APPEAR- 
ANCE, THE MAXIMUM OF COMFORT AND CONVENIENCE, 
THE ACME OF DESIGN AND FINISH. 
ONE-PIECE DOUBLE PRESSED STEEL STANDARDS. 
NO WELDING TOGETHER OF SEPARATE PARTS. 
This desk is also made in adjustable pattern No. 132 
Sizes: One, Three and Five. 
SERVICE: We have a large stock of desks in our Los Angeles ware- 
house. Your order will be shipped the same day of receipt. 
e Emergency orders fdr school supplies given special attention. 
} If the Schools Use It, We Supply It 
ONES 5 
ten es a8 OKIE TO Ah it WW 
| ae ee eaaene: 874-311 


426-428 WEST SIXTH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Dr. Richard Gause Boone, teacher, educator, author,-who after a long life 
of service to California and the nation, died April 8, 1923. Dr. Boone was an 
authority on the science and art of education, was long professor of education 
at the University of California, formerly superintendent of the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
schools, president of the Ypsilanti State Normal School, and in recent years 
the Associate Editor of this magazine. 
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bed EDITORIAL fk 


Conference recently held in San Fran- 

cisco was the setting up of plans for a 
World Federation of Education Associations. 
Nothing so well shows the 
objects of this world move- 
ment than this terse state- 
ment from the provisional 
constitution of the Federa- 
tion: 

“The objects of this Federation shall be to 
secure international cooperation in educational 
enterprises, to foster the dissemination of infor- 
mation concerning edutation in all its forms 
among nations and peoples, to cultivate inter- 
national goodwill, and to promote the interests 


of peace throughout the world.” 
Development of International Clearing House 


The successful launching of this movement 
for universal education, international good will 
and world peace, recalls the prophetic plan 
worked out by James A. Barr and published 
in the “Sierra Educational News” in March, 
1922, under the heading, “World Associations 
and Clearing Houses.” At the meeting of the 
National Education Association in July, 1922, 
this plan in its essential parts was adopted and 
organization work went forward under the in- 
spiring leadership of Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
Commissioner of Education, Maine. The World 
Conference on Education was called to meet in 
San Francisco under the auspices of the 
National Education Association. Some fifty 
nations and five millions of teachers were rep- 
resented. After full consideration, the nations 
of the world were called upon to join in the 
formation of a World Federation with a pro- 
gram finally leading, it is hoped, through a 
world concert in education to international good 
will and world peace. 

Plan of March, 1922 
In view of the tremendous possibilities for 


r HE most far-reaching work of the World 


WORLD 
FEDERATION 
OF EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATIONS 


we by ti A} 


good through the work of the World Federation 


launched in San Francisco last July, it seems 
timely to quote from our editorial on “Notable 
International Plan,” as published in the issue 


for March, 1922: 


“The complete plan for a world concert 
in education and for the formation of in- 
ternational clearing houses gradually to 
secure international standards and to help 
create ‘a new order of international friend- 
ship, justice and good will,’ as presented 
in this issue, is well worth the study of the 
leaders in all nations in these days of tur- 
moil and reconstruction. The plan was 
partially developed under the constructive 
leadership of President Charles C. Moore 
and James A. Barr, Director of Congresses, 
at the Panama-Pacific International Ex- 
position, held in San Francisco in 1915. 

“Perhaps no man now living has had a 
wider experience in organization work con- 
nected with national and international as- 
sociations than has Mr. Barr. During the 
years with the Exposition, he was brought 
in touch with more than 6500 of these 
organizations. He had opportunity to 
study their work, their strength, their weak- 
nesses—above all, the need for national 
and international ‘clearing houses to bring 
about a better understanding for the com- 
mon good.’ The brief paper presented 
in this issue represents years of study and 
of constructive work. 

An Exposition Plan 


“Certain it is that preceding the out- 
break of the World War, there had been 
worked out definite arrangements for a 
World’s Congress of Congresses, to meet 
under the auspices of the Exposition. 
Some 200 of these international associa- 
tions, centered in Europe, were to have 
participated in this Congress. Definite 
plans were afoot to develop a real world 
‘clearing house’ of associations that would 
certainly have been the crowning achieve- 
ment of the Exposition. And then the war 
came. Now, with the need for a ‘new 
order of international friendship, justice 
and good will’ more imperative than ever, 
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the Exposition ‘dream’ may yet come true. 
As well stated in the paper, ‘in all this, 
education should take a leading part.’ The 
National Education Association has a 
wonderful opportunity to lead in organiz- 
ing for a Second International Congress 
of Education to give a fuller expression 
to work so well inaugurated in Oakland in 
1915, in forming an International Educa- 
tion Association, and finally, to help bring 
about a coordination of the work of re- 
lated national and international associa- 
tions, through the formation of a world 
‘clearing house’ of associations. Nothing 
will so make for a lasting world peace as 
would these international ‘clearing 
houses.” ” 
The “Clearing House” Idea 


The new World Federation will, as suggested 
by Mr. Barr in the plan of March, 1922, be- 
come an “international clearing house” for all 
affliated nations. To develop this “clearing 
house” idea was necessary so that each nation 
would be on an equality with all other nations. 
It is on this “clearing house” basis that the 
California Teachers’ Association has so success- 
fully pioneered the way for some fourteen 
years. It was this same plan that was later 
adopted in a nation-wide way by the National 
Education Association. And now comes the 
California “clearing house” plan applied in a 
world-wide way by the new World Federation. 


Logic of the Plan 
Considering the forward-looking World 
Federation organized in San Francisco, it seems 
timely again to quote from our editorial state- 


ment in the issue of March, 1922: 


“The California Teachers’ Association, 
with its central Council of Education, is 
based on the ‘clearing house’ idea. Other 
states have developed the California plan. 
The National Education Association has its 
national ‘clearing house,” on a representa- 
tive basis. It is entirely logical and 
eminently practical to go a step further and 
form an International Education Associa- 
tion, with its central ‘clearing house,” and 
it is just as logical to have a World As- 
sociation of Associations, with its central 
‘clearing house’ as a means of taking ‘a 
concert of many minds’ to all the nations. 
Certainly any such plan would iron out 


racial and national differences and lead 
very definitely toward ‘a new order of in- 
ternational friendship, justice and good 
will.’ ” 

Looking Forward 


Under the wise leadership of Dr. Thomas, 
the first President of the New World Federa- 
tion, assisted by other provisional officers rep- 
resenting England, China, Greece, Japan, 
Canada, India and Scotland, the new organiza- 
tion has already begun its epoch-making work. 
It will take time to overcome, even in part, the 
hatreds reaching back through the centuries. 
But through education it may finally be done. 
And in time the even broader conception of a 
“World Clearing House of Associations” may 


come. A.H.C. 


OCIOLOGY is a new science. It is Man 
S studying himself, in the cold white light 
of the truth, with a view to the improve- 

ment of humanity and its environment. Some 
people consider it more im- 


SOCIOLOGY AND portant than traditional 


THE SCHOOL theology (with its wilder- 
PROGRAM ness of bitter and mouldy 

factional quarrels and 
slaughter). 


Sociology is a lusty young giant. It sym- 
bolizes Man the Creator, — re-making himself 
and profoundly transforming his natural back- 
ground. Inevitably it comes to have an in- 
creasingly large and important place in the 
educational program. 


An American joint commission on the pre- 
sentation of social studies in the schools 
was organized some time ago. This commission 
represented the American Historical Association, 
the American Economic Association, the 
American Political Science Association, the 
American Sociological Society, the National 
Council of Geography Teachers, and the As- 
sociation of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

The Commission made preliminary inquiries 
from one hundred distinguished workers in each 
of the fields—history, political science, geog- 
raphy, sociology, and economics. The replies 
were formulated and worked over several times, 
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until a final statement was produced, setting 
forth “the distinctive contributions” of the social 
sciences to “a school curriculum organized 
around social objectives.” 

The impressive and tremendously important 
document opens with this noble statement: 

“If it be accepted that the school curriculum 
(indeed, the whole school life) should be or- 
ganized around social oBjectives, it may be 
said that the purpose of that curriculum is to 
enable our youth to realize what it means to 
live in society, to appreciate how people have 
lived and do live together, and to understand 
the conditions essential to living together well; 
to the end that our youth may develop such 
abilities, inclinations, and ideals as may qualify 
them to take an intelligent and effective part 
in an evolving society.” 

The distinctive contribution of sociology is 
set forth in lucid phrases: 

“The distinctive contribution of sociology to 
a school curriculum organized around social 
objectives is to show that, however much may 
be allowed for individual initiative and for 
natural environment, human life has been con- 
ditioned more by its social setting than by any 
other cause. 

“Understanding of the social setting results 
from study of society as a composite unily made 
up of many interrelated groups, and carrying on 
many independent activities, all of which are 
conditioned by certain ever-present types of 
causation. The repetitions manifestations of these 
ever present types of causation are more or less 
subject to statistical treatment, and make up those 
trends of social change, a full statement of which 
would be social laws. 

“Sociology studies the various forms of causal 
relations between the activities of groups of in- 
dividuals that are always occurring in homes, 
schools, neighborhoods, crowds, publics, and 
wherever human beings meet, and that give rise 
to public opinion, customs, and institutions. 

“Sociology also studies the problems of popula- 
tion, the effects on all types of social activity 
which result from small or large numbers, sparse 
or dense distribution, and from differences in the 
quality of the individuals who compose the 
population, both their inborn traits as determined 
by racial and family heredity, and the acquired 
traits which result from prevalent vices, diseases, 
occupation, and mode of life. This branch of 
sociology includes certain aspects of the prob- 
lems of immigration, eugenics, and public health. 

“It studies the causes, prevention, and treat- 
ment of poverty and crime. 
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“It makes a comparative study of different 
societies, including the most primitive, which re- 
veals the social origins and the method of pro- 
gress. This comparative study shows that nothing 
is too repugnant to us to have been customary 
somewhere and that we must be slow to think 
that anything is too ideal to be possible some- 
time, for customs and instructions are as variable 
as the states of mind and feeling which issue 
from social causations. 

“The study of sociology tends to dissolve the 
prejudices and bigotries which are the chief 
obstacles to social cooperation by showing that 
such prejudices are mostly formed at an age 
when rational judgment on fundamental problems 
is impossible, and that in the overwhelming ma- 
jority of instances those who differ from each 
other most radically would hold similar opinions 
and sentiments if they had been molded by 
similar influences. 

“Sociology throws a clear light upon the aims 
of education for it shows that distinctively human 
nature is second nature socially acquired and that 
if from birth one could be excluded from all 
social contacts he would remain a naked savage 
and a dumb brute. 

“It illuminates the methods of education by its 
study of the effects of social contacts, and if sup- 
plies materials for moral instruction in the schools 
by its study of the relations between society and 
the individual and of the interdependence of 
groups. 

“Such study presents in its full light the fact 
that all social life is team-work. It tends to evoke 
the spirit of cooperation. It reveals grounds for 
ethical requirements and sources of ethical 
incentive.” 


This is not light nor easy reading, but it is 
profoundly true, profoundly dynamic, and pro- 
foundly needed in the modern school program. 

We are training our boys and girls not for 


their selfish individual gratification ‘and “‘salva- 
tion’, but for team work in society. 


V. MacC. 


the passing, on Apmil 8 last, of Dr. Richard 
Gause Boone. Dr. Boone had been ailing 
for many months preceding his death, but to 
within a few days of the last 
he was regularly at his desk in 
the office of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News, carrying on his 
work as Associate Editor. 
We realized at that time, as we realize now, 
the inadequacy of language to express full ap- 


| N our May, 1923, issue there was chronicled 


DR. BOONE— 
MAN AND 
TEACHER 
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preciation of Dr. Boone and his work, or to 
set forth to those unacquainted with him a 
measure of his efforts and his achievements 
in the educational world. Since last spring we 
have had in mind a memorial number of the 
Sierra Educational News in commemoration of 
Dr. Boone and of his life and work. 

At the time he accepted appointment as As- 
sociate Editor on this magazine, we were sadly 
in need of assistance to aid in the manifold 
duties connected with our organization. His 
time was fully taken up at the University of 
California, but at the end of the first year with 
us, we persuaded him to reduce his program at 
the University; and later, so valuable were his 
services to our organization and such an appeal 
did the work have for him, that he finally gave 
us his entire time. His wealth of experience, 
broad outlook on education and marvelous 
ability of analyses and expression were the 
cause of comment throughout the nation. His 
editorials and articles were so keen and pene- 
trating, so teeming with common sense, so op- 
portune and helpful that they attracted the 
leaders in education the country over. During 
his connection with the publication it became 
by common consent one of the leading educa- 
tional publications in the country. 

Dr. Boone was an indefatigable worker. He 
was never idle. No worthwhile book on educa- 
tion escaped him. No educational magazine or 
publication but had his attention. He took oc- 
casion to reduce to paper, thoughts that came to 
him regarding the progress of education, with 
the result that there were on file at the time 
of his death a considerable number of editorials 
and articles not heretofore published. Those 
we are using in this number are typical of the 
wealth of material bearing his signature. 

We have often stated that among other 
characteristics Dr. Boone possessed in marvelous 
degree the ability to gather from the printed 
page in brief time the salient and important 
facts contained therein, while ignoring the 
husks. He had mastered the art of study as 
well as has any student in America. For this 
reason his book reviews were eagerly read. 


Publishers and students of education have com- 
mented upon these reviews, many of which 
have been reprinted and distributed. 

No man ever placed a higher value upon 
time than did Dr. Boone. He knew that the 
greatest waste in the world is the waste of 
time; but withal he was never hurried or flus- 
tered. He had the phenomenal ability to grant 
the unhurried interview, yet always to keep the 
discussion to the point at issue. Criticism and 
suggestion were never withheld from any who 
sought his judgment or counsel. 

In this day of specialization it is quite the 
custom to seek the last word in a given field of 
knowledge by consulting an expert in that 
field. In the realm of education Dr. Boone was 
an authority upon almost any modern develop- 
ment. He had the pliable and elastic mind. 
While thoroughly grounded in educational phil- 
osophy and never ignoring substantial, founda- 
tions, he studied intensively every new and 
modern phase and could be relied upon to 
evaluate a subject or method when many of 
the specialists were floundering in a sea of 
words. He was a teacher of marked ability, 
a speaker whose thought and phrasing held the 
audience from beginning to end, a profound 
thinker, a rare personality and a valued friend. 

The last piece of work done by Dr. Boone was 
the compiling of a history of educational or- 
ganization in California. It was undertaken at 
our suggestion a year before his death and was 
carried forward to the last detail, being com- 
pleted from his bed. There was gathered by 
him a mass of material forming a document 
which it is our regret cannot be published by 
our association in full. The hope is expressed 
that opportunity may present itself for its ulti- 
mate publication through some available source. 

The letters from friends, former students and 
associates of Dr. Boone included herewith, are 
typical of the high regard in which he was held 
by all who knew him. The California Teachers’ 
Association, the Sierra Educational News and 
the country generally will realize more fully as 
time goes on the results of Dr. Boone’s labors 
and efforts in the cause of education. A. H.C. 
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Richard Gause Boone 
IN MEMORIAM 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 

R. RICHARD GAUSE BOONE was born in 

Spiceland, Henry County, Indiana, Sep- 
tember 9, 1849. He was of Quaker descent 
through both father and mother. He began 
his teaching in southern Indiana when only 
slightly over seventeen years of age. His 
Indiana experience included rural, village and 
town schools and principalships. He became 
superintendent of the Frankfort, Indiana, 
schools in 1876, which position he held until 
called to Indiana University at Bloomington in 
1886. Here he organized a Department of 
Pedagogy under the then President, Dr. David 
Starr Jordan. During his seven years at 
Bloomington he was on leave of absence for 
a year of study at Johns Hopkins University. 
While serving at Indiana University as Pro- 
fessor of Pedagogy, he filled also the post of 
Professor of Psychology and Philosophy in the 
temporary absence of the head of this 
department. 

In 1893 Dr. Boone was elected President of 
the Michigan Normal School at Ypsilanti, this 
institution offering full four years for high 
school graduates and conferring the degree 
of B. Pd. 

It was in 1889 while at Indiana University 
that his able and popular work, “Education 
in the United States” was published. Two 
years later, his “History of Education in 
Indiana” appeared and in’ 1904 his “Science of 
Education.” “Education in the United States” 
was adopted for use in the Indiana Teachers’ 
Reading Circle, the volume having a large 
sale. It is significant that while Dr. Boone’s 
work on the “Science of Education” and that 
on “Education in the United States” were fore- 
runners in their respective fields, they remain 
authentic to the present day. 

Dr. Boone appeared, during his life time, 
upon platforms in practically every state in 
the Union. He was, for years, one of the most 
sought after speakers in the country upon 
educational topics. He was a member of the 
National Education Association and for many 
years a member of the National Council of 
Education. He served as a member of the 
Committee of Fifty invited to confer with the 


Board of Education of Chicago to revise the 
Chicago school system. 

For six years Dr. Boone was Superintendent 
of Schools of Cincinnati, in which position he 
made a national reputation as a school ad- 
ministrator. From Cincinnati he came to Cali- 
fornia to accept a professorship in education in 
the University of California, which position 
he held until his retirement in 1922. 

He was acting head of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of California during a 
year of absence of Dean Lange. For several 
years during the time he held the professor- 
ship of education, he was conneeted with the 
Sierra Educational News as its Associate 
Editor. This position he held until his death 
on April 8, 1923. 

At one period in Dr. Boone’s career he was 
offered the presidency of Swarthmore College. 
The presidency of Indiana University was also 
tendered him. Both positions were declined 
as he had an overwhelming love for teaching. 

Dr. Boone was married in 1874 to Mary E. 
Stanley of Indiana. There are three children, 
two sons and one daughter. But one of his 
father’s family remains, J. C. Boone of 
Indianapolis. 


DR. BOONE IN INDIANA 
BARTON WARREN EVERMANN 


Director California Academy of Sciences 
San Francisco 


HILE yet in his teens, Richard G. Boone 
began his career as a teacher in the 
public schools of Indiana. Even before his 
graduation at the Spiceland Academy in 1871, 
he had taught one or two country schools, the 
first one, I am informed, being near the little 
village of Azalia, Bartholomew County. Meet- 
ing with rather unusual success in country and 
village schools, he was in 1876 selected to 
superintend the schools of Frankfort, one of 
the rapidly growing country towns of the state. 
He remained at Frankfort some ten years, 
laboring incessantly and successfully to put 
the Frankfort schools upon a sound educa- 
tional basis. He very soon placed them among 
the best and best known in Indiana. 
As head of the Frankfort schools he showed 
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DR. BOONE IN INDIANA 


unusual ability as an organizer and executive. 
In the first place, he had very clear and well- 
defined ideas as to the function of the public 
school. This carried with it a very clear 
understanding of the subjects that should go 
into the school curriculum and of their rela- 
tive educational values. He also had clean- 
cut ideas as to methods of instruction where- 
by the curriculum could be made to realize 
most fully the purpose of the school. And of 
equal importance, he was an excellent judge 
of teachers. This enabled him to build up a 
teaching staff in the Frankfort schools which 
had few equals in the state. A large percent- 
age of his teachers were men and women of 
exceptional education and training, and fitness 
for the work of their respective grades and 
subjects. This was particularly true in the 
lower grades. Superintendent Boone believed 
that the work of the primary teacher is at 
least equally important with that of the other 
grades. Therefore, when a teacher showed 
herself to be unusually efficient in a particular 
grade, he endeavored to make the salary suf- 
ficiently attractive to cause her to prefer to 
remain in that grade. 

It was during these years that I came to 
know Superintendent Boone intimately, as I 
was then a teacher or county superintendent 
of schools in an adjoining county. He was 
then perhaps the most active and most sought 
after institute worker in the state. His 
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popularity was more than state wide and he 
was able to accept only a small proportion 
of the invitations that came to him for lec- 
tures and institute work. 


In the spring of 1886, when President Jordan 
was proposing to establish a department of 
education in Indiana University, he asked me to 
suggest the names of two or three promising 
young men for consideration in that connec- 
tion. He wished some one with broad scholar- 
ship and intimate acquaintance with the educa- 
tional problems of the day and the public 
schools of the state, to place at the head of 
the department. I at once suggested Superin- 
tendent Boone of Frankfort. Others with 
whom President Jordan conferred also sug- 
gested Dr. Boone and he was selected for the 
position. He remained as_ professor of 
pedagogy in Indiana University from 1886 until 
1893 when he was called to the presidency 
of the state normal school at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan. 


Dr. Boone was therefore connected with the 
educational system of Indiana for more than 
25 years. During that period (1868 to 1893) 
the public school system of Indiana made 
marvelous progress. This rapid and educa- 
tionally sound progress was due to the pres- 
ence in the state during all or a part of that 
period, of a number of exceptional men among 
whom I may mention a few: William A. 
Jones, and later, W. M. Parsons, presidents 
of the State Normal School; A. C. Shortridge, 
George P. Brown and L. H. Jones, each in 
turn Superintendent of the Indianapolis 
schools; George F. Bass of the Indianapolis 
schools; William <A. Bell for many years 
owner and editor of the Indiana School Jour- 
nal; Arnold Tompkins of De Pauw University, 
and Richard G. Boone. In higher education the 
two outstanding forces were David Starr 
Jordan and John M. Coulter. 


Among all of these there was none better 
known, none more active or more influential 
in improving the public schools of the state 
than Dr. Boone. 


DR. BOONE AS I KNEW HIM 


M. F. ANDREW 
Formerly Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
Cincinnati 
R. BOONE came to Cincinnati under 
peculiar conditions. William H. Morgan, 
who in his youth had been a teacher, later 
an insurance agent, a politician and a member 
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of the school board, had been superintendent 
of schools for a dozen years. 

Mr. Morgan was a product of the same sys- 
tem of schools he was now attempting to 
manage, having gone through the grades and 
one of our high schools. He knew nothing 
of modern methods—in fact cared nothing for 
them—but clung to the old with death-like 
tenacity. 

Our course of study was “prescriptive” en- 
tirely. So many pages of geography and his- 
tory by November and a certain other speci- 
fied number by February, and so it went with 
all the subjects through the year. He believed 
thoroughly in the “set” examination, and twice 
each year the questions were prepared and 
sent from his office. Twice each year every 
teacher in the schools must send to the super- 
intendent’s office the standing of each pupil, 
but woe betide the teacher who had any marks 
below seventy. 

Retarded, defective, borderline, subnormal, 
abnormal and the like were unknown terms 
with us and any teacher daring to use one of 
them would have faced dismissal. 

On account of illness Mr. Morgan resigned 
in the summer of 1899, and Dr. Boone was 
elected for a term of two years. Although 
most of his work had been done in the 
neighboring state of Indiana, of our teachers 
but few had heard of him. Only a handful of 
principals and teachers was particularly in- 
terested in any educational work except that 
in our own system. Waving something new in 
the face of our educators (?) was like flaunt- 
ing a flag in the face of a bull. 

We had a large school-board made up of 
thirty-one members—one from each ward, and 
almost without exception, politicians. In the 
past each member had seen to it that his 
friend’s daughter got an appointment, regard- 
less of qualifications. In connection with our 
system we had a city normal school to which 
our high school graduates—girls in particular— 
might go for a year and a half, and these 
people were supposed to have preference in 
appointments. 

It can be readily seen how a man with 
ideas and ideals would be hampered in any 
attempt to introduce new methods. A man 
with less skill than Richard G. Boone would 
have failed in the first year. 


Dr. Boone had been a public school man, a 
professor of education in a university and 
came here direct from the presidency of the 
state normal school at Ypsilanti, Michigan, 
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where the training of teachers had been his 
business. 

His successor in Michigan, Dr. Albert Leon- 
ard, now superintendent of schools in New 
Rochelle, New York, was a mutual friend of 
ours, so Dr. Boone and I soon formed a friend- 
ship that was genuine to the last. I was then 
supervising principal of Linwood School, an 
outlying district, so far away from the down 
town noise that I could experiment, and he 
gave me a free rein. 


I can see him yet as he would come into 
my building, quietly slip into a room where I 
was making an attempt to work out some 
problem and sit through a whole lesson. I 
shall never forget one visit in particular when 
he was accompanied by “our trustee” the Hon- 
orable Nicholas Longworth. Always after such 
visits he would talk with me and quietly point 
out the good and the bad as he saw it, in the 
recitation; or he would tell me with a twinkle 
in the eye what people were saying abcut my 
“strange doings” with a “Never mind, we will 
find out something.” 

He was not afraid to launch out and try 
something new. One day standing on the 
sidewalk waiting for his street car, I suggested 
taking the technical grammar as we then had 
it from one section of the eighth grade pupils 
and then try beginning Latin with them for 
the year. I can see the flash in his eyes and 
hear his words, “Try it and we will talk it over 
at the close of the year.” 

One can readily understand what a task he 
had before him. The school-board members 
who had controlled appointments, had in some 
way to be placated, and made to understand 
that the schools were for the children, and this 
was no easy job. His first really good move was 
in ridding the system of the city normal school. 

There were on the board some real men who 
could be convinced that Dr. Boone was bring- 
ing us something worth while and something 
that the city needed. There were others who 
saw the good, but they were so tied to the 
ward politicians that they could not go where 
duty called. 

He began his reforms gently, but his move- 
ments were too rapid for the majority of 
teachers. They had read or heard nothing 
of educational doings on the outside and did 
not understand his aims and attitude on school 
questions. Group meetings of principals and 
teachers were called, and he explained over 
and over again the ends at which he was 
aiming. “This freedom” was too much for 
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many who were critical, anxious for specific 
direction and the quarterly examination. 

To those of us who were looking for a new 
day and for a chance to work in a sane way, 
Dr. Boone stood out as a wonderful character. 
Most men would have lost their poise and 
perhaps their temper, but through it all he was 
calm, patient but persistent. At any time he 
could have put aside his notions, fallen in with 
the old and moved smoothly, but he was too 
much the man to put away ideals. 


Before the close of his first term, he had 
prepared and put into use a new course of 
study, largely suggestive and rich in material. 
The one feature that stood out above any 
others was the two-class arrangement. By 
this time he had won the respect and esteem 
of a large body of teachers—yet there were the 
few that could see nothing good in the new, 
and built all their arguments about the two 
class system. 

In the spring of 1901, the Doctor was re- 
elected for a term of two years. He asked the 
board for two assistants. To fill these posi- 
tions he appointed Superintendent Frank B. 
Dyer of Madisonville, a Cincinnati suburb, and 
Dr. H. H. Fick, a ward principal. Dr. Fick’s 
work was for the most part with the German 
department. 

The newly elected legislature provided for 
state normal schools and before Mr. Dyer had 
served nine months of his term as assistant 
superintendent he was appointed dean of the 
teachers college at Miami University, so he 
resigned his place in Cincinnati schools. 

Nearly everybody in the city wanted the 
place, but some of us refrained. One day in 
early June Dr. Boone called me into his office 
and without any preliminaries said he was 
placing my name before the board for approval. 
I remarked that I had not sought the position 
and he replied by saying, “That is our good 
reason for appointing you.” From that time 
to the close of his term, September, 1903, we 
worked harmoniously—never a jar—never a 
misunderstanding. 

I consider that year spent with him worth 
more than all the years spent in school or 
study. Dr. Boone was a wonderful man, lov- 
able, courteous, approachable, a gentleman in 
every particular, and the most far-seeing 
school man I have ever known. He was no 
doubt ahead of his time, but the foundation 
that he laid in Cincinnati, during his stay of 
four years, is the one upon which the city’s 
fame as an educational center must rest. He 


realized as no other person the opposition 
here, and in his heart would have said, “For- 
give them for they know not what they do.” 

He once said to me, “Some one must be 
sacrificed for this old town, and I may as well 
be the victim as some other man.” 

Dr. Boone was my superior, but in our work 
and our association there was no such mark as 
superior and inferior. We were co-workers, 
students of education together,—friends in the 
best sense of the word. By knowing him my 
life has been richer, better and worth more 
to the world. “He builded better than he 
knew.” 


SOME PERSONAL TRIBUTES 


By CLARA MARTIN PARTRIDGE 
Principal, Oxford School, Berkeley, Cal. 
HERE he walked there stole a gentler 
warmth into the sun’s bright beam. 
When he smiled, a lovelier light fell upon the 
growing things anear. When he spoke, a new 
fire of resolve kindled in the hearts of those 
who heard, and a wider vision of life’s mean- 
ings opened to their eyes. 
He has passed on to a new experience, but 
the warmth, the light, the flame and the 
vision remain. 


By MARGARET LAWRENCE 
Washington, D. C. 

ANY times my thought and speech have 
M turned in gratitude for the inspiring in- 
fluence of those years under Mr. Boone’s guid- 
ance. He had the stirring power, the 
enthusiasm and inspiring qualities of Roose- 
velt, along the finer, truer, higher ways of 
thought and being. I think all of his old 
pupils, and we were all his pupils, who came 
within his influence at all, have held him ever 
in most affectionate and grateful memory. I 
shall always regret in these later years that 
I could not again have listened to him, with 
his larger experiences and surer understand- 
ing. His personality, his work, and his aspira- 
tions are a very splendid inheritance for his 
children and should make them very proud 
and happy. May 22, 1923. 


By DAVID EUGENE SMITH 
Professor of Mathematics, Teachers College 
Columbia University 

T was my privilege to know Dr. Boone be- 
fore he became President of the State Nor- 
mal College at Ypsilanti, Michigan, and to be 
associated with him for several years during 
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the first part of his presidency there. He was 
a man of great energy, and he did a great 
deal of good for the normal college at a time 
when much vigor of action was needed. I 
always found him a wise counsellor and a man 
who was very anxious to do all in his power 
to advance the work in the several departments 
provided the men had anything to suggest that 
was worth advancing. 

Dr. Boone was a very energetic, stimulating 
speaker, and did much to arouse an interest 
n modern education in the Middle West during 
the years in which I was acquainted with him. 

June 20, 1923. 


By ULYSSES H. AMED 
Bursar, Indiana University 
Bloomington, Indiana. 

T is to Dr. Richard Gause Boone, as much 
I as to any one in all my associations, that I 
owe an early and lasting inspiration to be 
something worth while and to do something 
worth while. 

It was when I was entering the teaching 
profession that he was called to Indiana 
University to organize the Department of 
Pedagogics and to become the head of that 
department. 

After a year’s close association with him, I 
entered the university. Majoring in his depart- 
ment, I was under his close guidance until my 
graduation from the institution. He was called 
to another field about the time of my gradua- 
tion but his spirit continued with me and still 
abides. It will always abide. 

July 31, 1923. 


By ALBERT HENRY YODER 
Director of Extension Division, University of 
North Dakota, Grand Forks, Dakota 


R. BOONE established the chair of educa- 


tion in the Indiana University and credit- 
ably filled it for a number of years. He came 
there from Johns Hopkins University where he 
had studied with G. Stanley Hall, then the 
leading man in education in America. Dr. 
Boone was full of his subject; he enjoyed 
teaching and contact with students. In return 
his students appreciated his kindly interest 
and his admirable presentation of educational 
problems. Many of the eminent school men 
of Indiana and surrounding states gained their 
first insight into the educational world and 
their enthusiasm for teaching, from Richard 
Gause Boone. He was a later pioneer in edu- 
cation in the Middle West and by his teaching 
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lecturing and writing, materially aided in its 
upbuilding. June 20, 1923. 


By MRS. ADELIA R. HORNBROOK 
Berkeley, California 


GRADUATED from Dr. Boone’s department 

when he was Professor of Education in 
Indiana University, and I have known him 
ever since. Of the many teachers that I have 
had, Dr. Boone was the most inspiring and 
helpful. As I think of him, admiration and 
gratitude rise in my heart and ask for 
expression. 

His ideals were of the highest. His clear 
mind and his strong desire to see educational 
processes rationalized and ennobled, carried 
him far in advance of most educators and gave 
him great insight. His presentations of educa- 
tional truths were so sane, so logical, so humor- 
ous, so tolerant, so optimistic and sincere that 
they went into the minds and hearts of his 
hearers, and the readers of his writings in 
many enlightening and convincing ways. 

As a student in one of his summer courses 
at the University of California I noted the 
thoughtful attention of the students who 
crowded his classroom, many of whom were in 
high official positions in their own localities. 
His influence in turning educational thought 
toward the light was so strong and steady 
that no one can estimate how far its quiet 
force has reached and will continue to reach. 
The world is better for his having lived in it, 
for he was ohe of those great souls who help to 
make the lives of the next generation clearer 
intellectually, and gentler, happier, nobler. 


Extract from Dr. Boone’s last letter to me 

It is more than just kind of you to allow 
me a follower’s place with you in your venture. 
I know of no one better fitted to undertake 
what you are planning to do; and it needs to 
be done. You will do it. Let me have a 
chance whenever I can be of use to you, in this 
or any other way. I have so much faith in 
you that I should subscribe, in advance, to 
sponsor your enterprise whatever it might be. 


By CHAS. E. RUGH 
University of California, Berkeley 
N the life of a single individual or the groups 
in which the individual lives, the influences 
and agencies are so complex and far-reaching 
that they can never be evaluated. I am just now 
thinking of an event that ultimately led to Dr. 
Boone’s position in the University of California. 
Back in the 1880’s there was a forward-look- 
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ing county superintendent in Pennsylvania, one 
W. A. Beer, of Clarion County. I never learned 
how Superintendent Beer had heard of Dr. 
Boone, but he secured him for his institute. 
Dr. Boone was then professor of education in 
Indiana University. His work at that institute 
was in sharp contrast to that of the rest of the 
instructors and to what was usually done in 
such institutes; it was not only inspirational, it 
was fundamental. As always he was very vital, 
but he stood out above all other instructors 
in taking a personal and lively interest in 
several of the young men who sought inter- 
views with him. As a result, a number of 
young men from the county went to Indiana 
University the following year. Naturally 
enough they sought out Dr. Boone and followed 
his wise counsel. As was natural, I think the 
majority of this group took work with Dr. 
Boone. From the first we found him a wise 
counsellor, he invited us individually into his 
office; this office was a model of neatness 
and efficiency. As I remember he was making 
at that time a special study of Herbert Spencer 
and Emerson with reference to their philosophi- 


cal bearings upon the problems of education. 
We had the rare privilege of observing his 
methods of study and his remarkable system 
of notation. I recall that he showed us a 
volume of Spencer in which he had written his 
notes on the margin, and also exhibited a note 
book in which he had classified in the most 
beautiful manner the topics and quotations 
used in the study. 

By an interesting and singular series of cir- 
cumstances over which neither he nor any of 
this group had any control, he was led into 
his position in the University of California. 
Dr. Boone was accurate and thorough in his 
scholarship; he was cosmopolitan and refined 
in his text; he was an indomitable and ef- 
ficent worker. These fine qualities were cr- 
ganized into a personality which made him a 
fine example for men of the teaching pro- 
fession. He hdd the ability and the disposi- 
tion to give the “unhurried interview” to his 
students; he had breadth of vision vitalized 
by wide and varied experience which made him 
a wise counsellor. All this made him live in 


the lives of those who loved and still love 
him, 


LAST UNPUBLISHED EDITORIALS AND ARTICLES 
WRITTEN BY DR. BOONE 


THE NATURALIZATION PROCESS 


HE Americanization of aliens is a concept 

with a rapidly changing content. Natural- 
ization is its legal aspect, only, neither may 
safely be limited to a few years of residence 
in this country, to one year’s residence in the 
state, to a first sworn “intention,” to a second 
petition to the court, to a 90-day wait there- 
after, and to the court’s final procedure. It is 
evident that the required residence in this 
country and one year in a particular state, 
and three months more after filing with the 
court a final petition, were meant as a period 
of preparation for such change of allegiance. 
Both Americanization and Naturalization must 
be seen as processes of education; the latter 
not less than the former. 

Naturalization appeals should come to the 
court through the schools, and only with the 
school’s endorsement. The years between first 
and second papers should be scrupulously and 
effectively used to fix a comprehension of our 
language well beyond the mere ability to read 
a few practised paragraphs and write one’s 
name. Neither Naturalization nor American- 
ization will ever be more than a farce to so- 


ciety and a joke to the alien until he can read 
with some intelligence and is disposed to read 
the publications that set forth our national and 
community ideals and social and_ civic 
standards. 


The would-be citizen has especial need to 
know the simple facts of our history, the rise 
of our institutions, so strange to Old World 
peoples, the principles and safeguards of our 
economic life, and the call for his participation 
in governmental activities. He should be in- 
troduced to the stories and traditions of our 
American life, as, doubtless he once knew the 
folk tales and simple beginnings of his native 
land. There should come, also, a touch of the 
idealism of our life as expressed in the simple 
literature of our democracy, of the open door 
to comfcrt and preferment. 

Something like this is the least that can be 
conceived as preparing for citizenship among 
us, those who have been reared under a dif- 
ferent civic rule, whose lives have been ad- 
justed to different social orders, many of whom 
have taken direction from those above; while 
here they are expected to familiarize them- 
selves, by reading and independent thinking, 
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with the personal responsibilitits of a new 
order. The five years between first and second 
papers are not too long, but long enough to 
accomplish most of these purposes, if used 
systematically and with foresight. 


DUNCES WHO MADE GOOD 

REQUENT references have appeared in 
F news items recently, to wayward, idle and 
dull-witted youth in school who yet came to do 
a man’s work in the world. Two of these 
going the rounds of the press are Lord Robert 
Clive, great soldier, military genuis, an English 
peer at forty-two, and founder of the Empire 
of India, who had little aptitude for learning, 
at thirty-two could read or write with difficulty, 
only, was dubbed by his teacher, “a dunce if 
not reprobate.” The second, Linnaeus, Swedish 
naturalist, founder of modern botany, was, in 
school, dull, aimless, poor in studies, “unhandy 
at everything; unfit (as one put it) for the 
pulpit even!” His genius was recognized by a 


doctor friend, he was sent to Upsala, and, in 
seven years was hailed as the greatest botanist 
of his age. 

Henry Ward Beecher was the last boy in 
his class from whom anything was expected, 


and Amherst (1834) “gave him his diploma 
with regret.” Adam Clarke, authority on Ori- 
ental and Biblical learning, editor of learned 
commentaries, was called by his father “a 
grevious dunce,” and by his teacher, “the most 
stupid boy in school.” Sir Humphry Davey, 
English chemist, inventor, and President of 
the Royal Society, was described as idle, and 
with only the gift for making verses; Charles 
Darwin, singularly incapable in youth of 
mastering any language; Goldsmith, the most 
beloved of English writers, of genial humor 
and benevolent spirit, of whom it is said, “he 
left scarcely any style of writing untouched, 
and touched nothing he did not adorn,” was at 
studies neglectful, low in rank, a buffoon, caned 
often, and by his teacher called the “dullest 
pupil she ever had”; John Howard, human- 
itarian and reformer, learned next to nothing 
in school,—‘“an illustrous dunce”; Huxley, bet- 
ter than whom ho one has written more charm- 
ing English, detested writing till twenty-one 
years of age; Hegel, one of the greatest phil- 
osophers of modern times, was especially de- 
ficient in philosophy and his thesis refused; 
Stonewall Jackson was lowest in a class of 70, 
but graduated 17th; Grant, too, was not above 
mediocrity, was dull and unhappy; Napoleon, 
also, graduated 42nd in his military class, but 
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one may wonder who were the other 41; Lowell 
was reprimanded, both privately and publicly 
for carelessness in his themes and forensices, 
and was suspended in his sophomore year; 
Newton was at the bottom of the lowest forms 
but one, wrote poetry by choice, and once tried 
to be a farmer; Sheridan, the dramatist, was 
presented at school as “an incorrigible dunce”; 
of Scott, his Edinborough professor said, 
“dunce he was and dunce he would remain”; 
Seward, in youth, was called “too stupid to 
learn”; Wellington did nothing at Eton or the 
military school, and was said by his mother 
to be “only fit for powder’; Dryden was an 
habitual truant; Buffon, the great naturalist, 
was thought to be a youth of “mediocre 
talents, a dunce, mischief-maker and preda- 
tory.” 
What’s the Answer? 

No one fact or character can be cited, doubt- 
less, to explain these apparent contradictions; 
therefore no one remedy is at hand to prevent 
the fears of waste. Certain observations seem 
to be reasonable. As appears from the list 
given (and there are forty other similar cases), 
some youths mature late, for whom, in the 
early years, only the rudiments of schooling 
are needed, the maturing process being more 
important than any knowledge of set lessons. 
Normally, this maturing does not come through 
the conventional program, sometimes it is a 
hindrance, only. With some there is a special 
talent so marked as to make carefully graded 
exercises seem puerile. Enrichment of life 
must come mainly through one channel; but 
enrichment is the end sought, not the mastery 
of the ordinary means. Occasionally, the 
school fails to note or regard the distinction. 
There are others in whom, by unwise mentors, 
self-confidence has been lost, or has never been 
aroused,— harsh criticism at home, blame un- 
relieved by any commending work. There is 
the youth, too, whose initiative and resource- 
fulness are stimulated, not repressed, by the in- 
trusions of the martinet teachers or parents 
but the initiative of opposition. To such a per- 
son the exacting rules are anathema. There 
are youth who seem to be bad, self-willed, hot 
headed, domineering, destructive, or predatory. 
In the relatively long list hinted at (fifty-nine) 
there may be found examples of all these 
groups, and others, perhaps, whose subsequent 
achievements reveal the possession of coveted 
traits that the schools seek to cultivate and 
which many others who pass regularly through 
the routine of dictated assignments never ac- 
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quire. The lesson, if there be a lesson, is for 
teachers and parents, for any who have upon 
them the nurture of youth, that there be nursed 
a large-hearted confidence that the worth and 
the dullest are less bad than they seem, that 
waywardness may be only zeal misplaced, that 
if formal lessons do not reach them, then other 
means must be found, and that as boyhood is 
spirit it has the elements of goodness in it 
which it is the school’s function to find and 
feed. 


THRIFT—ITS SCOPE 
R. CHAMBERLAIN has well expressed, in 
an address, the wide compass of the 
thrift movement. “Thrift” he says, “there must 
be in money matters—proper saving and spend- 
ing and investing; thrift in modes of living 
and in dress; thrift in health, in the proper 
use of health and energy and in time; fore- 
sight in character development and moral atti- 
tudes; economies in the home, in business, in 
society, in individual and personal dealing, 
in community practices and in National 
development. Thrift in its human and physical 
aspects, with emphasis upon conservation of 
all natural resources, is alike important to the 
individual of today, the family of tomorrow, to 
society constantly and the future welfare of our 
people as a Nation.” 

In all of its phases, thrift is the elimination 
of waste, not the pinching of nickels and 
dimes, nor scant and bizarre dress, nor ascetic 
standards of behavior, nor meager living in the 
home, nor over-caution in business, nor over- 
conservatism in public affairs. It calls for an 
exercise of good judgment with regard for both 
present and further protection. 


Money Thrift and the Need 

It has been said “to know the future is no 
virtue, but it is the greatest of virtues to pre- 
pare for it.” From investigations pretty care- 
fully made with thousands of persons in all 
walks of life, it appears that of those over 65 
years of age one in five is a pauper; and one 
in every three is dependent upon relatives 
or friends or upon charity. A Pennsylvania 
commission studying the problem concluded 
that 43 per cent of the people passing their 
fiftieth year have no property or other source 
of income except their earnings. The United 
States census of 1910 shewed that 65 per cent 
of those over 65 years of age did not own 
their homes. It is perhaps true as has been 
estimated that 98 per cent of the American 


people are living from day to day on their 
wages. A loss of employment means an ap- 
proach to pauperism for all but two per cent 
of us. The need for presenting the principles 
of saving and sound investing is apparent. 
The Liberty Loans started the education of the 
people; but the practice needs conserving. It 
has been declared by economists and statis- 
ticians that “unless a man produces enough to 
house and clothe at least five persons he is 
not doing his share of the world’s work. There 
must be an average of two children to each 
couple to maintain the race in stable number. 
Three children well reared in health and in- 
telligence mean advance. Less than this means 
only status or deterioration. To be able and 
willing to produce for five in the present, and 
for future security means possible progress. 
The good citizens may fairly be held respon- 
sible for contributing to purposed progress 
Another exhibit of this need is made in figures 
published recently by a life insurance com- 
pany, as follows: “Of every 100 men who die, 
one leaves wealth, two leave comfort, fifteen 
leave from $2,000 to $10,000, eighty-two leave 
nothing. It is not stated how many of these 
leave families, but the majority of men are 
married and presumably have dependents. A 
man who assumes the obligation of a wife 
and family has a responsibility that involves 
more than providing food, shelter and clothing 
from day to day. Their futures must also be 
taken into account. “It is a common mistake,” 
says Dr. Frank Crane, “to suppose that thrift 
means only saving money. Thrift means spend- 
ing money intelligently as well as saving it. 
It simply means that you know what you are 
doing, how much you are spending, what you 
have spent and what you are going to spend. 
It is a matter of habit; when you get used to 
it, it iz as easy as shiftlessness. Thrift is the 
road to contentment.” 


TRAINING VS. EDUCATION 

S is not generally known, Herbert.Spencer 

had little academic training, and none 
from the schools. What little he had from his 
wise father and his preacher uncle was of a 
desultory sort. It consisted of Latin, Greek 
and mathematics, a smattering of each, in- 
cidentally a little science, chiefly of his own 
acquiring, and not much else. Up to thirty 
years of age, when his first book was pub- 
lished, he had a somewhat successful but 
varied experience as an engineer; worked, at 
times, on two or three news and technical 
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papers; and busied himself, betimes, 
miscellaneous invitations. But he was neither 
student nor scholar. Noting, in his autobio- 
graphy, that “the natural culture effected by 
direct converse with the world around had 
been accompanied by little artificial culture”, 
he asks the question, “How far did this lack 
of academic training affect the ultimate re- 
sult?” This leads to a comparison of the 
values of training and education. Training 
implies “a forcing of the mind into shapes it 
would not otherwise have taken, a bending 
of the shoots out of their lines of spontaneous 
growth into conformity with a pattern.” Full- 
ness of information and readiness to use it in 
ordinary ways, he allows, come naturally from 
the schools; but it, as certainly, diminishes 
the ability to use information in ways which 
are not ordinary. 


with 


Our Problem 

Here is the crux of the matter with reference 
to education for all of us. There is no virtue 
in information as such. Its value consists in 
the minor or larger uses it can be made to 
serve. For most persons “the readiness to use 
knowledge in ordinary ways” is, perhaps, main- 
ly demanded. The individual must be adapted 
to established forms, to standard modes of 
behavior and particular skills and established 
faiths; to customary ideals of intercourse and 
exchange of services. This is training; and 
is an important factor in every one’s happiness 
and efficiency; this ability and disposition ‘to 
use all one’s information in ordinary ways.” 
But this is not the highest purpose. To have 
been so matured as to know what to do and 
how to behave in unusual circumstances is an 
aim that is far more important. Resourceful- 
ness in meeting the unexpected can come only 
from many experiences in meeting and having 
independently adjusted it to one’s needs. This 
is the question of the schools, how to direct the 
acquiring of knowledge so as to realize its 
meanings in one’s life; to fit the individual 
in a human world of change to continually 
re-adjust himself to the new environment and 
to new purposes. All this is quite as true 
of every student in the schools as of Herbert 
Spencer. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 
N a generation there have gone on notable 
changes—improvements in the certificating 


of teachers. When the writer began his ex- 
perience the authorization was by the county 
superintendent upon examination. Of the 
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ninety-two counties in his state no two, prob- 
ably, had the same standards for either ques- 
tions or grading. Admission to the profession 
has not yet been unified as it has been to 
law or medicine. Maybe it cannot be; maybe 
it should not. But there is even less reason 
that local judgment should evaluate teaching 
qualifications than those of the physician. The 
teaching body is characteristically migratory, 
except for the larger cities, and it would seem 
that fairly uniform standards of fitness should 
be required. 


Twenty years show considerable progress in 
this respect. Of the forty-eight states, twenty- 
six have state systems of certificating. Seven 
others, either directly by issuing credentials, 
or indirectly by setting examinations and pass- 
ing upon papers submitted by local officials. 
The forty-eight states issue a total of 595 
certificates (more than twelve different forms 
to a state). Of these, 475 (eighty per cent) 
are from the central agency, being also life 
certificates. Ten states give no life certificates, 
but innumerable local and temporary ones. 
Even of state certificates there is wasteful 
specialization. Illinois uses three forms, Cali- 
fornia four, New Jersey twenty, Wyoming 
twenty-three, and Indiana twenty-five. The 
very widespread interest in the movement for 
a “single-salary schedule” is a recognition of 
the supreme service of teaching whether it be 
in the kindergarten, the high school, in citizen- 
ship classes or vocational training. It follows 
that whatever fullness of knowledge or class 
thinking or professional insights or optimism 
of purpose is needed for effective teaching 
anywhere, is needed elsewhere. 


Special certificates may be necessary for a 
time, but they are a make-shift and to be out- 
grown. They are response to special pleading 
and lowered standards. Of all people, also, 
teachers have most to gain by this raising and 
converging of qualifications. If there is to be 
a “single salary schedule”, there should be 
the aim, at least, at uniform high fitness for 
the work. 


The Glenwood Mission Inn, Riverside, 
will be the headquarters for the annual 
Convention of County, City and District 
Superintendents of California, October 
15-19, 1923. The State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction has requested all who 
are to attend the Convention to write 
the Mission Inn immediately for reserva- 
tions. 
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PARENT-TEACHER DAY AT STATE FAIR 


Transmitted by MRS. HUGH BRADFORD, 
President, Sacramento 
ODAY, September 4th, Parent-Teacher Day 


at the State Fair, the mothers of the youth 
of California and the public school teachers 
who share with them the responsibility of 
fostering and guiding to radiant manhood and 
womanhood the children of California, took 
possession of the California State Fair, with the 
gathering there of members and officials of 
the Parent-Teacher Associations of the state. 
Just previous to the luncheon which was 
given, the women gathered in the assembly 
hall in the main building at 11 o’clock, there to 
meet and discuss the important work of the 
great organization throughout the state. On 
the programs were State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction Will C. Wood, and an ad- 
dress by the state president of the association, 
Mrs. Hugh Bradford of Sacramento. The ad: 
dress of welcome was given by Ellis Franklin, 
a director of the state agricultural society. 
Entertainment for the visiting women, who 
included representatives from practically every 
division in the state, was provided by an ele- 
mentary school orchestra and chorus of more 
than 100 children from the local schools. There 
was also a delightful program of folk dancing 
in which fifty girls took part. 


Luncheon 

Luncheon was served in the hall at noon at 
which Mrs. John Gilpin, president of the third 
district, gave the address of welcome. Mrs. 
Hugh Bradford presided and called for an im- 
promptu response from Mrs. W. H. Barston of 
Berkeley, past president of the second district 
and present chairman of recreation depart- 
ment of the state. 

Miss Amy Steinhart of the Chief Bureau of 
Children’s Welfare, State Department of Fi- 
nance, gave an interesting talk on Children’s 
Welfare Week, and asked for the support of 
the association. 

Mr. Chas. C. Hughes, City Superintendent of 
Schools, Sacramento, spoke on the Fads and 
Fancies of Education. In part he said, “The 
purely mechanical processes are becoming 
fundamentals of children’s education—mechani- 
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cal training trains the brain through hands, 
eyes and ears. Drawing, science, and music are 
considered the fads and fancies while they are 
real fundamentals.” 

Rev. Harvey B. Miller of Alameda spoke on 
“The old home and the new youth”, saying, 
“Dawn comes not twice to awaken any man— 
child training of the world lies only in the 
character of the new youth,—the ,new spirit is 
that of cooperation. The latest education is 
that of problem solving. Through the new 
youth we have the new world and the new 
home.” 

Mrs. Bradford asked for a roll call and it 
brought forth responses from four state of- 
ficers, five district presidents, four state chair- 
men, six federation presidents and delegates 
and members from various associations of the 
state, making a total of 123. 

Mr. Will C. Wood spoke on Character and 
Moral Training suggesting the appointment 
of a committee of three or four Parent-Teacher 
members to cooperate with three or four city 
and county superintendents to work out a pro- 
gram of child welfare work. To work out bet- 
ter methods for moral development, for better 
cooperation in reporting orphan children, deaf 
and blind children not in school—report them 
and the state will care for them, and make 
every effort’ to get these unfortunates in 
school; make the public understand the neces- 
sity for such an educational program. The 
public does not keep up with the school pro- 
gram. The people who criticize are those who 
do not have children, or having children, 
do not visit the schools. If education aims at 
character building, means making a life as 
well as making a living, then music and art 
have a place in our school plan. In the next 
three or four years the big problem is to make 
the public understand the need of education. 
If education is character training as well as 
the three R’s, then kindergartens are neces- 
sary. The real education ahead of us is not 
so much the education of the child as of the 
adults of California as to what a general mod- 
ern educational program is. 

Mrs. E. L. De Arman (formerly Mrs. Ewing), 
National First Vice President, spoke on the 
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new national administration of the P. T. A. 
Four Point program, saying in part: “The 
world is a book, we who stay at home see one 
page, we who journey turn many pages. The 
Four Point program is First: Selling educa- 
tion, mental, moral, physical and _ spiritual 
to the nation. There are now 5% who attend 
high school—let’s make it 5% who do not 
attend. Second, bring the home into more 
prominence. Home is not productive today as 
in the past. We must put constructive things 
before children. Third, parenthood on duty 


whole year around. We must take care of vaca- 
tion time and instill reverence for parenthood 
in children so as when they grow up they will 
want a home of their own. Fourth, educated 
membership not inflated beyond strength. 


FROM PASADENA 
Fa state convention of the California Con- 
gress of Mothers and Parent-Teachers As- 
sociations will be held in Pasadena in May, 
1924, 

This great organization will be welcomed 
most cordially by the hostess city, which is 
making preparations to entertain many im- 
portant conventions during this year, in com- 
memoration of its fiftieth or golden anniversary. 


This combined with the twenty-fifth, or silver 
anniversary of the California Congress of 
Mothers and P. T. A., will be unique and of 
such interest that the occasion will be one 
to be remembered in the years to come. 


Pasadena is a city of homes—its homes and 
its schools are its greatest assets, and the 
greeting extended to our state organization, 
whose aims and objects are to bring the home 
and school into a closer, firmer relationship, 
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will be cordial, friendly and sincere, to all who 
come within our gates. Our city is noted for 
its hospitality, always. And the Federated P. 
T. A. of our city, which is strong and efficient, 
and which has done splendid constructive work 
in the twenty years of organization, and is 
considered a most helpful auxiliary of our 
public school system—will do everything pos- 
sible to make it pleasant for all that attend. 

It is hoped the number will be large and 
that associations will begin very early to ar- 
range for sending their president and delegates. 

The Pasadena Chamber of Commerce is mak- 
ing careful plans to care for all convention 
delegates and visitors, and these will be an- 
nounced in due time. 


HOME DEPARTMENT 
HE object of the Home Department is to 


help us as members of the P. T. A. to an- 
swer two questions: “Am I a better mother 
because I belong to the P. T. A.?” and “Have 
I a better home because of my P. T. A. work?” 

Have a “P. T. A. book shelf,” with a few well 
chosen books for individual reading, organize a 
reading circle for those who prefer group read- 
ing, and give up one program at a4 regular 
meeting of the Association to the presentation 
of “Reading as a P. T. A. activity.” 

The Home Education Division of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education offers an excellent read- 
ing course for parents, which may be had on 
application. The Child Welfare Magazine and 
the Loan Papers prepared by the National also 
provide splendid material, and city and county 
libraries are glad to suggest and to loan books 
for reading circle work. 


MRS. DONALD R. GREEN 
State Chairman, Sacramento 


JOIN THE N. E. A. 


The cause of public education is under fire. An attack, starting in scattered locali- 
ties, led by a few people not supposed to represent more than a small minority has 
become widespread. The charges of “unnecessary” school expense and “inefficient” 
teaching are terms that attract thousands of unthinking people. It is the business of 
all persons interested in the welfare of public education in the United States to join 
forces in defense of the schools. The morale of the friends of education must be built 
up. Every teacher and every parent is directly or indirectly affected. There is no 


better way to build up unity in the teaching profession than by joining the local, state 
and national teachers’ associations. 


The National Education Association is the only organization which carries on the 
fight in the nation at large. Every teacher owes it to himself to join the national move- 
ment by joining the N. E. A. The Journal of the National Education Association is 
the best source of information on the progress of the cause and should be more useful 
than any other single publication in aiding the teacher to meet all attacks on education. 

The city and county superintendents, building principals, and local teachers’ as- 
sociations are the various means through which membership in the N. E. A. may be 
obtained. Join in October and assure the N. E. A. another year of fine support from 


the teachers of California. WILLIAM P. DUNLEVY, State N. E.. A. Director. 
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NEAR EAST COLLEGES TODAY 


Account of Visit of Dr. Frank P. Graves to Various Colleges in the Near East 
President of the University of the State of New York and 
State Commissioner of Education 


(Written for the Sierra Educational News) 


WAS originally scheduled to go abroad at 

the invitation of the Board of Trustees of 

the American University at Beirut, as the 
delegate of the Board of Regents of the 
University of the State of New York, to the 
inauguration of President Bayard Dodge. Sub- 
sequently I was also commissioned to give 
the Commencement addresses at Robert Col- 
lege and the Constantinople College for 
Women, as well as at the American University, 
to confer with the provisional Board of Trus- 
tees of the projected college at Athens, and to 
inspect the work of the Near East Relief at 
various centers in Turkey, Greece, Syria and 
Palestine. Mrs. Graves accompanied me in 
the pursuit of all these missions. 

I intended to proceed directly to Constanti- 
nople by the Cunard Steamship Mauretania, 
and the Simplon Oriental Express. This plan 
was not changed until we reached Sofia, where 
we had to stop to secure a visa for Constan- 
tinople, and broke into the midst of a full 
fledged revolution. The coup d’etat, which 
resulted in upsetting the ministry of Stam- 
boulisky, had been under way only a few 
hours when we arrived, and we were detained 
until the affair was finished. 


The Women’s College at Constantinople, 
which we first visited, is a remarkable institu- 
tion, and it made a deep impression upon me. 
It was located at first on the Asiatic side of 
the Bosphorus, but a new plant has been 
built during the past dozen years on the Euro- 
pean side on a beautiful site, and is a monu- 
ment to the industry, sagacity and devotion 
of its present President, Dr. Mary Mills Pat- 
rick. The courses, too, are on a plane with 
those of the better class of institutions of 
higher learning in the United States. I was 
especially pleased with the foundation of a 
Medical School, as there is a strong demand 
for physicians of their own sex among Turk- 
ish women, who ofttimes are not allowed treat- 
ment by men. 

I spent a little more than a week at 

Robert College, 
and became somewhat acquainted with its 
staff, work, equipment and needs. It is 
maintaining the reputation that it has long 
since made among us for the character, ability 


and scholarship of its professors, and for the 
solidity of its work and the adaptation of its 
courses to the peculiar environment and clien- 
tele. All of the surrounding countries—Bul- 
garia, Jugo-Slavia, Greece, Russia and Armenia 
—as well as Turkey, have felt the influence 
of the college as a builder of character and 
civilization. If the Near East is ever to solve 
its problems and to emerge triumphant from 
its present turmoil and disorder, it will be 
through the efforts of its own people, rather 
than through interference from without, and 
the leaders in this awakening are likely to be, 
for the most part, young men who have been 
trained in institutions of the type of Robert 
College. 

At Beirut I conducted a series of conferences 
on modern movements in education for the 
faculty of the 

American University 

and professors from half a dozen colleges 
within a radius of a thousand miles. The 
inauguration and commencement exercises 
were held out of doors, and there must have 
been some five thousand persons present. 
Besides the faculty and delegates, there were 
on the platform various Syrians of prominence, 
and representatives of the French and British 
governments, while the Patriarch and Metro- 
politan Archbishops of the Greek and Arme- 
nian Churches, leading Mohammedan ecclesi- 
astical dignitaries, and the Chief of the 
Whirling Dervishes were seated on the front 
rows. 

The American University at Beirut is a great 
and growing institution, and the scope and 
possibilities of its work can not possibly be 
comprehended by any one who has not been 
on the ground. It is a real university, with 
eight professional schools as well as a Liberal 
Arts college, and in everything except numbers 
and equipment, it is on a par with the great- 
est of American institutions. Its standards 
are high and are meticulously enforced. As 
a whole the faculty is composed of men of 
excellent scholarship, genuine teaching ability, 
strong character and complete devotion to 
work. In their ears still rings the call to 


service heard by Cyrus Hamlin and Daniel 
Bliss. 


(Continued on page 495) 
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CHOOSING THE CURRENT EVENTS TEXT 


PRESTON DAVIS 


Ta study of current events is now an 
established part of the curriculum in so 
many schools that the selection of a suitable 
text has become an important problem for the 
modern teacher to face. 

It is even a more difficult task than the selec- 
tion of other texts. There is seldom an ap- 
proved list to act as guide, nor can definite 
samples be examined beforehand. The selec- 
tion must be made somewhat on faith, before 
the material is written. 

There are, however, certain things which 
should be demanded of a current events text. 
Obviously it must be current—that is, it must 
be issued periodically. But how often? Daily, 
weekly, or monthly? To conduct current events 
recitations every day is probably a waste of 
pupil’s time and teacher’s energy. There are, 
on the other hand, some schools in which the 
daily plan is successfully conducted. Some 
teachers make the current events recitation 
a part of the opening exercises; others devote 
the first ten or fifteen minutes of the American 
history period. But where time is limited and 
the program crowded, as it is in most schools 
today, it seems to be fairly generally agreed 
that once a week is about right for the current 
events class. 


The Daily Papers 
Given a weekly recitation, shall we use daily 


papers as a text? In that case, the pupil will 
have six or seven bulky papers which must be 
culled through to select sufficient material for 
one recitation. Grammar, or even high school, 
pupils can hardly be expected to exercise, un- 
aided, the judgment necessary to select the 
proper material from such a mass as is thus 
presented. 

There are other objections to the daily pa- 
pers. Most of them contain varying quantities 
of highly undesirable matter—murders, rob- 
beries, divorces. And the headlines have a 
habit of emphasizing the wrong events. The 
child is in danger of getting a distorted idea 
of the relative importance of things. 

The daily has one distinct advantage. Its 
news is fresher than that of the weekly or 
monthly can possibly be. It reaches its read- 
ers generally within twenty-four hours after 
the occurrence. But the advantage of having 
the current events recitation “up to the min- 
ute” is perhaps open to question. Is it, after 
all, important that the pupil should recite upon 


the event within a few hours after it happens? 
Is it not more important that news should be 
presented to the children after sufficient time 
has elapsed to disclose its true importance and 
its relation to other events? 

Daily papers are always in a hurry to “get 
on the press.” It is impossible for them to 
avoid occasional errors, both of fact and of 
judgment. Items which appear to be important 
at the moment of happening are often played 
up on the front pages with startling headlines, 
and never heard of again. Sometimes items 
appear to have an important bearing on a situ- 
ation, and are so presented, when sober second 
consideration shows them in quite a different 
light. The child’s mind becomes confused. 
There is such a mass of material and so much 
of it contradictory! He loses interest; and 
after a child has lost interest in a subject, the 
teaching of that subject becomes ten times 
more difficult, as every teacher will testify. 

Monthly Magazines 

Monthly publications have, of course, the 
best opportunity for mature consideration of 
the material presented. For this reason they 
form an important part of current events study 
for classes above the eighth year. Every sec- 
ondary school should have on its library table 
at least one good monthly magazine devoted 
to a review of current matters. The World’s 
Work, Review of Reviews, Current History, 
Current Opinion; all are excellent. 

But the monthly magazines can hardly be 
considered as the basis for current events 
work. The material which appears in them 
must, from their very nature, be written a 
long time before the copies reach subscribers. 
The editorial department of a monthly maga- 
zine is working on material from two to three 
months before the date of the issue in which 
the material is to appear. Under such a con- 
dition it is impossible to make the magazine 
more than a retrospective and commentary 
review of events. The monthly can not be a 
vehicle for news itself. It must assume that 
its readers already know something of the 
events, and it may then proceed to explain 
and to comment. 

But what the teacher of current events needs 
is a news textbook—a publication which re- 
ports as well as comments; which gives the 
facts of events rather than opinions about 
them. Practically all magazines confine them- 
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selves to descriptive articles, with very little 
attempt to report news. In addition, the sub- 
scription price usually prevents supplying each 
pupil with his own copy, which is the ideal 
method. The monthly magazine has, as already 
mentioned, a very definite place in the school 
room, but it is not as the principal text for 
current events recitations. 


The Weekly 

By a process of elimination we are therefore 
compelled to choose the current events text 
from among the weeklies. Here there is a 
fairly wide range for selection. The periodical 
used will depend largely upon personal prefer- 
ences of the teacher and the particular require- 
ments of the class. 

In choosing a publication, however, certain 
qualities should be carefully considered: 

(1) COST. In by far the greater number of 
schools, especially in the eastern part of the 
United States, pupils pay for their own sub- 
scriptions. Whether the subscription price is 
borne by the pupil or by the school board, 
however, that publication which represents the 
least cost per pupil will have a tremendous 
advantage, other qualities being equal. Not 
only will there be a saving on each subscrip- 
tion, but the possibility of having every pupil 
supplied with his own copy each week will be 
greatly increased. Teachers who have experi- 
mented with various methods find this a great 
advantage. The pupil takes much more inter- 
est in the paper if he thinks of it as his own 
property, something he may save or do with 
as he pleases after it has served its purpose in 
the class room. 

Incidentally, this last point is an argument 
in favor of having the pupil pay for his own 
subscription, rather than that it should be pro- 
vided out of school funds. The sense of owner- 
ship greatly heightens interest. A magazine 
supplied, like other texts, by the school board, 
too often seems just another lesson to be 
learned per force. 

(2) SIMPLICITY. Particularly in the grades, 
the material presented in the current events 
text should be so written that its entire mean- 
ing can be easily grasped by immature minds. 
This will mean not only simplicity in wording 
and sentence structure, but conciseness in each 
article, and the elimination of unnecessary de- 
tails. The publications edited especially for 
school use can usually best qualify here be- 
cause they are, or should be, written with 
this quality in mind. The magazines intended 
for general circulation naturally take for 


granted that their readers are already fairly 
familiar with current affairs, and present their 
material accordingly. 


(3) INFORMATION CONTAINED. It goes 
without saying that the current events text 
should be a comprehensive summary of the 
week’s events. Yet it is surprising how many 
of the magazines used in upper classes confine 
themselves to comment on a few selected top- 
ics, without any attempt to “cover’-the news. 
From such magazines pupils can hardly get 
any connected or comprehensive idea of what 
has been going on in the world. Comment, if 
free from prejudice, is valuable but the prin- 
cipal function of the current events text is as 
the reporter of events. 


(4) OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES. Omis- 
sion of important news items is not the only 
sin of the magazines intended for general cir- 
culation. Some are more objectionable because 
of what they contain than because of what they 
omit. Scandal and sensation, which condemn 
the daily newspaper in the school room, are 
rarely found in the reading columns of the 
news magazine. Sometimes, however, a maga- 
zine which seems to qualify as to material and 
price is rendered unsalable for school work 
because of the quality of advertising it con- 
tains. 

With all these points in mind, then, the 
teacher must select whichever publication ap- 
pears best to fill the particular needs of the 
class to be taught. Weekly appearance, low 
cost, simplicity, a comprehensive story of the 
news, lack of prejudice or propaganda, free- 
dom from objectionable features; these are 
some of the things most desirable. 


Two million public school children this 
fall, when they entered the classrooms, 
could not find a place to sit down. Los 
Angeles faces the most serious seat-short- 
age, with 16% of 164,000 pupils unseated. 
Chicago needs desks for 12% of 400,000. 
In New York City the deficit is less than 
8%. Detroit and Minneapolis are large 
centers lacking only 3% or so, Cleveland 
2%. 

On the grand average, about one child 
in ten must join the overflow classes in 
basement or improvised classrooms. This, 
in spite of the fact, that in 1921, with one- 
sixth of its population in the public 
schools, the country spent a cent and a 
half of every dollar of its income in 
school bonds, aggregating $240,000,000. 
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WHY JOIN THE C. T. A. 
MARK KEPPEL 
President California Teachers’ Association and California Council of Education 


TO THE TEACHERS OF CALIFORNIA: 


HE California Teachers’ Association is the 
"| cutstanaing teachers’ organization of Cali- 

fornia, composed of more than 18,000 
teachers. It operates through six sections, and 
a Council of Education. It is most nearly of 
all teachers’ organizations a state-wide society. 
It operates on the theory that teaching is a 
profession, the greatest of all professions. It 
came into being as an expression of the fact 
that human progress advances most rapidly 
as the result of united and enlightened effort. 
Who should belong to the California Teachers’ 
Association? Each and every teacher. Why? 
Because teachers are members of a great pro- 
fession, and because of what needs to be done 
by the profession, for the profession and for 
the state. 

What does it cost? Membership costs 
300/365 of a cent a day, or $3.00 a year. The 
fee is divided and the local section retains and 
uses $1.00, and $2.00 is paid to the state organ- 
ization. The purposes for which the dollar fee 
is to be used by the section are set forth in 
the program of the annual meeting. The state 
organization uses its $2.00 fee to publish an 
official journal which is sent to each member 
of the Association; to maintain offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, and to render every 
kind of service that needs to be performed by 
such an organization. What has this organ- 
ization done? It has broken down provinciality 
in a very large measure and has replaced it 
with mutual understanding, mutual effort, and 
community of purpose. It has laid broad and 
deep the foundation for a united California, 
and has written into popular understanding 
and popular support its battle cry: equality 
of educational opportunity for every child, 
made possible by levying the taxes where 
wealth is, and by distributing the money thus 
secured where the childrer are. Tangible, out- 
standing achievements are: 

1. A tenure law which is a great improve- 
ment over the old condition which prevailed 
when dismissal was possible at any time and 
for no eause, 

2. The establishment of a Retirement Salary 
system. This system has been in operation 
ten years. Under its beneficent sway more 


than 800 aged teachers have retired and are 
each enjoying a salary of $500.00 a year. 


Moreover, in that time the permanent fund has 
grown from nothing to more than $1,300,000.00, 
and is steadily increasing. 

3. The C. T. A. made the greatest campaign 
of 1920 for constitutional amendment No. 16, 
which amendment to the State Constitution 
lifted the heavy hand of poverty from the 
rural schools of California. 


There will always be much to do if progress 
is to continue. Teachers cannot afford to plod 
at the rear in the march of human progress. 

The forces of selfishness and of reaction are 
always active. Therefore we must fight eter- 
nally to hold the ground we have already won 
Besides holding the ground already occupied, 
we must go on to higher ground. 


There is great need for laws which will 
secure decent living quarters for more than 
700 teachers who are trying to teach school 
in the rural schools of California, but are 
hindered by unfit living conditions. 


There is need for a law which authorizes the 
schools to furnish food to children at noon at 
actual cost. This neglect of a great duty and 
of a great opportunity is costing the state a 
fabulous sum that is worse than wasted. 


Undernourished children cannot develop 
properly, nor do average work. They are re- 
tarded in their own development, and retard 
the progress of all children and increase the 
cost of education very greatly. 

The Association needs to perfeet its Place- 
ment Bureau, so that it may help every deserv- 
ing teacher find a place whenever the teacher 
is unemployed. The Association must improve 
its official journal. The Association must study 
the problems of education, and must be ready 
to help solve them in the right way. 


To do this work, requires money. The work 
cannot be done by one nor by a few. It can 
be done by all at a very moderate expense to 
each. Those who stay out, who refuse to help, 
simply lay their share of the great load on 
the shoulders of those who are members. The 
advantages which result from the work of the 
Association flow in almost equal measure to 
those who join and to those who refuse to join 

It seems that the fine sense of justice which 
rules in the lives of all of us should inspire 
each of us to join the California Teachers’ 
Association. 
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{This department comprises brief notes or queries from teachers—concise, helpful personal ex- 
pressions of valuation and judgment, upon local or state educational affairs of general interest.] 


KITE TIME 
Winifred Gerberding 
Teacher, ungraded room, Santa Monica, Calif. 
HEN tiny boys 
With grimy paws 
And eager, squinting eyes 
Hold strings .. 
And feel the pull of kites 


When grimy bits of shredded clothes 
Ascend the skies 

And flap and fly 

Quite free .. 


When ragged, wind-torn trees 
Have flags of white 

And faded blue, 

And all the wires around 
Are windy graves 

Of broken kites 


Progress at Fresno 


UPERINTENDENT William John Cooper, City 
Superintendent, was instructor in education, 
University of Oregon Summer Session at Eugene, 
offering courses in supervision and principalship. 
Walter R, Hepner, University of Southern 
California, Vice Principal of the Fresno High 
School, was elected Assistant Superintendent of 
Schools and will assume his duties September 
lst. During the summer Mr. Hepner was in- 
structor in social sciences and sociology at the 
state teachers college at San Jose, California. 
A wing containing six class rooms, offices, 
and teachers’ rooms is being added to the 
Chester Rowell elementary school at a cost of 
approximately $40,000.00. An eight-room unit 
is being built for the Edison Technical School 
at a cost of approximately $40,000.00. Seven 
portables have been completed at a cost of ap- 
proximately $11,000.00. Some eight hundred new 
sittings have been ordered for the coming year. 
Most of these have arrived. 


Death of Mr. Callahan 


HE Macmillan Company loses by death one of 
the most successful and highly regarded men 
in the publishing business. Mr. Callahan has 
had charge of the foreign field for the Mac- 
millan Company, and while on a recent trip to 
the Orient, was taken seriously ill and returned 


to Seattle where he entered a hospital. Later 
on members of his family reached him from the 
east. His death occurred in July. Mr. Callahan 
has done meritorious work in the editorial de- 
partment, having had charge of important in- 
terests. He had an especially wide circle of pro- 
fessional friends throughout the country. Our 
personal acquaintance with him led us to regard 


him with the highest esteem. His loss will be 


keenly felt. a 


California Federation of Women’s Clubs 


HE California Federation of Women’s Clubs 

will hold its annual convention in Pasadena 
May 30 and 31. The Pasadena Shakespeare Club 
will act as hostess, all other clubs in the city 
participating. This will in no way conflict with 
the Biennial of the General Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs which will convene in Los Angeles 
in the spring. ‘“‘Women as a World Force” will 
be the slogan of the Biennial, Mrs. Robert J. 
Burdette, General Director of California and 
chairman of program, has announced. The dates 
for the Biennial have not as yet been set, but 
representatives from 18 countries are expected 
to attend. The program committee will meet in 
November when definite plans will be made and 
convention dates announced. 

The California Federation of Women’s Clubs 
is furthering the movement for home improve- 
ment in cooperation with the General Federation 
plans and the subject of “better homes” is to 
be stressed this year. Club women are particu- 
larly interested in the promotion of home ex- 
tension because they desire the best possible 
living conditions for women and children. They 
realize the fundamental importance of agricul- 
ture to the Nation’s prosperity and they believe 
that the greatest success of agriculture and 
rural life can only come through the highest 
development of the rural home. 


Scholarship Federation 


“HE California Scholarship Federation will 

hold its regular annual meeting and election 
of officers at 9:30 a. m. on Saturday, October 
13, in the Grand Avenue school house, corner 
of 8th and Grand, Los Angeles. This is an im- 
portant meeting, as several constitutional 
amendments are to come up for consideration. 
Each member school is entitled to one faculty 
representative. Non-member schools are invited 
to send visiting representatives. At this writ- 
ing, member schools number 62. Senior high 
schools, only, may affiliate. 

CHAS, F. SEYMOUR, 
Pres. Calif. Scholarship Fed. 
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Story Telling 

That story telling is not entirely a lost art, 
and that the story has been made an effective 
educational tool in entirely new fields, appears 
from a volume recently issued by The Macmillan 
Company, GOOD CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
STORY TELLING by Mildred P. Forbes. The 
importance of story telling in school work has 
been brought to our attention again and again 
by Miss Bailey, Miss Bryant, Mr. Wyche, and 
others. Miss Forbes, however, not only devotes 
very suggestive chapters to the use of the 
story with children and youths by both parents 
and teachers, but shows how to make effective 
use of it with adults, especially in the field of 
Americanization. The principles set forth in 
each chapter are concretely explained by one 
or more stories excellently chosen. The book 
should be in every professional library readily 
accessible to teachers. 

WM. JOHN COOPER. 


Fact, Fancy and Opinion—Examples of Present- 
Day Writing. Edited by Robert M. Gay, 
Professor of English, Simmons College, Bos- 





ton. The Atlantic Monthly Press. Pages, 
393. 
This is an entertaining and useful nosegay 


of prose selections for student use and for 
general reading. Professor Gay says “The pres- 
ent collection has grown out of the desultory 
reading of two years, and has been gathered 
somewhat on Captain Cuttle’s principle, ‘When 
found, make note of.” My main purpose has 
been to collect from contemporary magazines 
and newspapers a large number of short essays, 
informal and personal in style, on as wide a 
range of topics as possible, keeping in mind 
the interests of students, and paying less atten- 
tion to famous names than to readable subject 
matter. 

“My reason for undertaking the task was my 
conviction that a book of examples of present- 
day writing on topics of permanent interest 
might be of service to supplement the more 
academic type of essays usually read by classes 
in composition. The accepted classics do not 
as a rule offer a reasonable standard for the 
student’s emulation, because they have almost 
always been of slow growth and because they 
represent the ripest fruit of genius, both in 
thought and style. Mr. Strunsky has some- 
where a sarcastic remark about the unreason- 
ableness of asking a student to write an essay 
on th2 college gymnasium in the style of the 
Gettysburg Address; and most teachers come 
eventually to realize that, under average condi- 
tions of theme-writing, they have sufficient 
grounds for thanksgiving if their students as a 
group can write as well as the hurried author 
of an editorial in a metropolitan daily. 

“Why not then, I thought, collect some 
editorials and short essays on subjects conceiv- 
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ably within the student’s experience or com- 
prehension, and written in styles which he 
might hopefully emulate? With such a book 
in his hands, he not only would have a volume 
rich in suggestions for his own writing, but 
would have a wide variety of standards or 
gauges by which to measure his own practice. 
Instead of a series of impeccable models by 
authors whose very names fill him with awe, 
he would have a collection of examples of how 
professional authors are writing today under 
conditions of time and stress not wholly unlike 
his own.” 

The material and arrangement of this attrac- 
tive argosy well substantiates the author’s hope 
and pian. The collection is thoroughly worth 
while, V. M. 


General Psychology—By Walter S. Hunter, pro- 
fessor of psychology, University of Kansas. 
Revised edition, 1923 (1st ed. 1919.) Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press. Pages, 368. 


Psychology is a field of human investigation 
that is undergoing profound metamorphoses. It 
is a baby giant, destined to colossal growth in 
the centuries that lie ahead of the race. In 
this period of rapid advancement, such a text 
as that of Prof. Hunter is especially valuable. 
It states, clearly and interestingly, the essential 
features of the psychological theories. experi- 
ments, and researches that are now so multi- 
tudinous. 

The author states: “It has been written in the 
conviction that too much stress is placed upon 
normal adult psychology (pure psychology) in 
our introductory courses.” 

Concerning the mental superiority of “the 
white man,” Professor Hunter, (pp. 122, 123) 
has the following interesting comments: 

The chief differences between European stocks 
and the so-called inferior races will undoubt- 
edly be found in general intelligence as re- 
vealed by mental tests of the kind described 
in the chapter on “Individual Psychology.” Very 
significant beginnings have already been made 
with particular reference to a comparison of 
whites and negroes in this country. This work, 
carried on by Mayo, Baldwin, Pyle, Ferguson, 
and others, including the army psychologists, 
indicates a significant superiority of the white 
over the black in general intelligence, i, e., in 
learning capacity, or ability to adjust to novel 
situations. Investigations by Rowe, Garth, and 
Hunter reveal a significant difference between 
whites and Indians in ability to score in tests 
of general intelligence. Evidence has been 
presented indicating that degree of general in- 
telligence varies with degree of white blood, 
pure whites ranking highest and pure Indians 
lowest. The correlation of intelligence score 


and degree of white blood in one case, using 
151 fifteen-year-old whites and comparable num- 
bers of one-fourth, one-half, three-fourths, and 






















full-blood Indians, was 0, .51, P. E., 0, .017.. 
This general problem of the comparative psy- 
chology of races is one of great interest, but 
one in whose solution scientists have only 
started. 

The material is uniformly fresh, cleancut, and 
carefully written, and is well worth reading by 
all thoughtful school people, as well as by 
college students. V. M. 


Occupations. A Textbook for the Educational, 
Civie, and Vocational Guidance of Roys and 
Girls—By Enoch Burton Godwin, Financial 
and Economic Statistician; William Alonzo 
Wheatley, Head of Department of Education, 
State Normal School, Edinboro, Pennsyl- 
vania; and John M. Brewer, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance, Harvard 
University. Ginn and Company. Pages, 
441. Illustrated. Price, $1.48. 


“Occupations” is a book which sets before 
young people the facts needed about the various 
occupations. It teaches them to recognize the 
constituents of a good vocation and enables 
them to put this knowledge to practical use in 
choosing their own life work. 

The method of approach in “‘Occupations” is 
that followed by any broadminded teacher; it 
consists not in coercion nor in too close over- 
sight, but simply in providing the necessary 
vocational information and in stimulating the 
student to make use of it. In many cases a 
concrete survey of the field brings about a 
natural adjustment in the student’s own mind; 
hence the emphasis is always upon the informa- 
tional side. The book places at the student’s 
command facts to which he might otherwise 
secure access only through extended personal 
investigation. 

The book supplies material sufficient for a 
year’s work, with several recitations a week, or 
a half year’s work, with daily recitations. The 
material is organized in flexible fashion, per- 
mitting the teacher to enlarge upon certain 
topics as individual class and local conditions 
make this advisable. 

This is a book with a record of success in 
many kinds of classes. It has always been 
noted for its comprehensive handling of the 
subject and for the wealth of material which 
it provides. In its revised edition original 
strong points are retained and much new and 
pertinent material has been added. 

The preface begins with the following state- 
ment: 

“The subject matter of this book is one of 
the social sciences (the table of contents will 
indicate this clearly). As such it should have 
a regular place in the curriculum. Fifteen years 
of experimentation with the class on occupa- 
tions have revealed the need for this work. The 
incidental teaching of occupations in English 
or other classes has sometimes succeeded, but 
at best has been found a makeshift. Lectures 
by successful workers are occasionally helpful, 
provided these speakers are acquainted with 
children and know’ how to present their sub- 
jects. For regular work, however, a good 
teacher with a textbook can do very much 
better, just as in geography, mathematics, or 
Latin.” 

The first edition of this textbook, a pioneer 
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in its fleld, for several years has had an in- 
creasing use among high schools. The present 
revised edition aims to retain the features 
which have proved best in the first edition, and 
includes the following improvements: 

No. 1. It is designed for girls as well as for 
boys. 

2. It conforms to the declaration of the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association that “oc- 
cupations should be chosen with service to 
society as the basic consideration, (and with 
personal satisfaction and remuneration as im- 
portant secondary consideration.” 

3. Part I, entitled “Education, Work, and 
Cooperation” is new, as is also Part III on 
“Vocational Adjustment.” Chapter 18, on 
“Homemaking and Allied Occupations” is new. 
The remaining chapters have been carefully 
revised. 

The illustrations, exercises and problems, and 
references are uniformly excellent and well 
chosen. 

The following paragraph, selected from the 
praiseworthy chapter on “Homemaking”, is 
given as typical of the style and viewpoint of 
this commendable volume: 

“Homemaking is a composite occupation. A 
peculiar and interesting thing about the home- 
maker’s job is that she does in the course of a 
day or a week a variety of kinds of work, any 
one of which may be the sole occupation of a 
worker in a factory, dressmaking establishment, 
or bakery. Thus her job is a composite one, 
composed of tasks as widely separated as clean- 
ing a room and reading a story to a child. Con- 
sider the following list as representing the 
kinds of jobs the homemaker has: 

Cook, baker, dishwasher, waiter, servant, 
janitor, launderer, cleanser, dressmaker, 
milliner, nurse, nursemaid, teacher, dietitian, 
buyer, laborer. 

This composite nature of the home maker’s 
job makes her work at the same time interesting 
and very distracting. One distracting question 
is, for example, what clothes she shall wear 
for these various jobs, and how she can turn 
easily from one task to another, as she is forced 
to do. The team of four girls in a high school 
home economics department who prepare a 
lunch for four teachers can hardly imagine the 
task of a woman who is preparing a dinner all 
by herself, attending to a baby, answering the 
telephone, bringing all the items of the menu 
to the right condition at the right time, and 
finally sitting down well poised and happy 
with her guests.” V. M. 


Alaska—The American Northland—PBy Isabel 


Ambler Gilman. World Book Company. 
Pages, 343. 


It is not easy for an untraveled resident of 
the states to form an adequate picture of 
Alaska. The excessively cold winters of the 
far north and the mountain interior give con- 
tent to our conception of the entire territory 
and for all the year. It covers a tract of 
magnificent distances. It is a great land. We 
are told that this fact gave it its name Al-ay- 
ek-sa, meaning the “Great Land”. From its 
extreme N. E. point on the Arctic Ocean and 
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the outer margin of Mackenzie Bay to Rat 
Island, the S. W. extremity of the Aleutian 
group the distance in a straight line is 1800 
miles. Its irregular “Coast line is a thousand 
miles longer than the Equator”. Its settlement 
history dates from the time of our American 
Revolution. Of Alaskan climates (plural) we 
are told that “more than two-thirds of the ter- 
ritory lies in the north temperate zone. The 
same isothermal lines that pass along the 
southern shores of Alaska are drawn through 
the city of New York”. It has been claimed 
that the average annual temperature of Sitka is 
about the same as that of Richmond, Virginia 
“In the coldest and most inclement regions 
plant life is abundant. The rains and mild air 
of the southeast coast region promote an al- 
most tropical growth—luxuriant grasses and 
flowers, and deep forests festooned with 
verdure. The S. W. peninsula and the Aleutian 
Islands are rolling grasslands. The valleys of 
the interior are in summer vast expanses of 
forest, flowers, grasslands and _ vegetable 
gardens.” 


Of this expansive, roughly-contoured, diverse- 
ly-climated, gorgeously-flowered and glacier- 
crowned, sparsely-settled region, Miss Gilman 
tells an interesting story; and it is a story, in- 
geniously constructed and artistically told. 


Among the characters are Mr. Ford and 
family from Seattle (he is a lawyer), Mrs. 
Ford’s sister, Aunt Sara in the recital; . Mr. 
Johnson and two sons from New York (he, 
a mine owner who financed the expedition); a 
government teacher who Knows the country 
and its history, and conducts the party’s in- 
vestigations; David, a Chilkat Indian. Tootlik, 
an Alaskan Eskimo and Kenneth Kendle, a 
Kansas City boy living in Alaska. With such a 
party and the travel of thousands of miles, in 
the midst of a new and strange environment, 
with enthusiastic conferences and the consulta- 
tion of books, the occasional companionship of 
officers and crews, mine owners and workers, 
“sourdoughs”, etc., a rich feast is spread. As 
a geography of Alaska it is complete. “The 
American Northland” is a book which both old 
and young will enjoy. V. M. 


Vitalized Teaching—By William C. Ruediger, 
Professor of Educational Psychology, George 
Washington University. Houghton-Mifflin 
Co. Pages, 105. 

This compact volume is the latest contribu- 
tion to the Riverside Educational Monographs 
Series. The three main divisions of the author’s 
thought are presented as follows: (1) The prob- 
lem of verbalism; (2) Exhibiting subject-matter; 
(3) Enlisting the activity of pupils. The theme 
throughout involves a discussion of the relation 
of the school to real life. The deficiencies now 
existing in that relationship are pointed out, 
and teaching processes through which the rela- 
tionship may be made closer are presented. Ex- 
cellent concrete suggestions are given, together 
with many illustrations of effective modern 
gestions are given, together with many illus- 
trations of effective modern methods of instruc- 
tion, Ba a he 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, revised and 
enlarged. A Treasury of the Best Songs of 
our People (202 songs, 192 of which are 
with music). Compiled and edited by John 
W. Beattie, Director of Public School Music, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. William Breach, 
Director of School and Community Music. 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina. Mabel 
Glenn, Director of Public School Music, 
Kansas City, Missouri. Walter J. Goodell, 
Composer and Harmonist, Chicago, Illinois. 
Edgar B. Gordon, Bureau of Extension, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wiscon- 
sin. Norman H, Hall, Executive Secretary, 
National Week of Song, Chicago, Illinois. 
Ernest G. Hesser, Director of Public School 
Music, Indianapolis, Indiana. E, Jane Wise- 
nall, Teacher of Music, Woodward igh 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. (Twelfth Edition 
Revised) Hall & McCreary Company. Quan- 
tity prices, 15c a copy; $1.80 a dozen or 
$15.00 a hundred, prepaid. Special rate: One 
hundred copies or more ordered at one 
time, shipped to one address, $12.50 a hun- 
dred, transportation extra. Single copies, 
20c, postpaid. 

Ever since it was first published The Golden 
Book of Favorite Songs has been known as “the 
best all ‘round song book.” This term is even 
more applicable to the attractive revised and 
enlarged edition. 


The many improvements that have been made 
in the book place it far ahead of anything else 
in its class. From an editorial point of view 
and from a mechanical standpoint, it is superior 
to anything else in its class. It contains 202 
songs, every one of which is useful and good. 
There are songs for all occasions, so that the 
book is especially suited for both school and 
community singing. 


The Golden Book of Favorite Songs was the 
first to include song histories, and this valuable 
feature has been retained in the new edition. 
It also includes a few useful responsive read- 
ings. In fact, when one takes intu considera- 
tion the number of songs in the book, their 
quality and usefulness, the quality of the paper 
on which the book is printed and the tough 
durable character of the cover, there are few 
popular song books that will compare with the 
new edition of The Golden Book of Favorite 
Songs. V. M. 


“The Graphs”—A Map Drawing Hand Book for 
use of Teachers and Pupils by Mary M. 
Fitzgerald, Principal John Swett School, 
San Francisco, California. Harr Wagner 
Publishing Company. Pages, 89. Many 
plates and maps. 

In April, 1920, the Day Elementary Schools of 


San Francisco were given a new course of study 
in geography. In order to help carry out the 
suggestions given under the topic, “Maps and 
Globes,” the author found it necessary to devise 
a series of “Graphs” to make the maps prac- 
tically draw themselves. Fortunately, every 
one concerned was pleased. The cooperation of 
her colleagues and the enthusiasm of the chil- 
dren delighted her beyond expression. 

The graphs and maps presented are regular 
classroom work accomplished by pupils work- 
ing under most explicit directions given by one, 
slowly, carefully, without waste of time, so that 
finally each child learned the lesson not only 
to the best of his ability, but also to the ut- 
most extent of the directing power of a teacher 
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who had developed remarkable ability in get- 
ting results from every child in the class. 

Plain and readily followed instructions are 
given for drawing all of the maps required by 
the course of study. 

The name, “Graph” was suggested by the 
word Geography. By it is meant a working 
plan. In every “Graph” the unit is the ever 
useful square. 

It is fundamental that there is no excellence 
without labor and that to get results there 
must be systematic practice. .Nothing may be 
left to chance. There must be exact obedience 
to every direction, otherwise there will be nc 
pleasure in the work. Drawing is the simplest 
and most effective form of visual education. 
As a matter of fact, it is much easier to learn 
to draw than to learn to write and the process 
is less wasteful. Children take great pleasure 
in doing things by rule and measure. The 
facility and exactness achieved by the use of 
the graphs are remarkable. The pupils learn 
to fix their ideas and develop a technique that 
aids in the formation of habits of observation, 
accuracy and application. 

The maps used in this book are based upon 
the Advanced Geography—Tarr and McMurry— 
States Series. However, it is possible and prac- 
ticable to use the graphs in drawing the re- 
quired maps given in any text book used in 
studying geography. V. M. 


Food Planning and Preparation. A Junior 
Course in Food Study with a Recipe Book 
for Use at Home and at School.—By Mabel 
T. Wellman, Professor and Head of the De- 

artment of Home Economics, Indiana 
niversity. J. B. Lippincott Company. 
Price, $1.40. Pages, 354. 


In this book, the author, following her ex- 
perience in planning the popular teaching of a 
food course in the Junior Red Cross work, has 
presented a direct method of teaching children 
—in terms of their own interests and activities 
—the practical house-hold, facts which they 
need to know, as well as their relationship and 
responsibilities in this connection to the other 
members of their families. It is an attempt to 
make girls enjoy taking part in family life. 

While the book gives most of the facts neces- 
sary for an elementary course in food, it is not 
at all the intention of the author that it should 
be taught by either an unskilled or untrained 
teacher. A book written for general use can 
never exactly fit the needs of all girls, with 
their varying interests and experiences, or of 
all localities, with their varying food conditions 
and customs, or of all school classes, with their 
varying equipments and length and frequency 
of lessons. This is the reason a skilled teacher 
is essential. 

The following chapter and section headings 
will indicate the scope and viewpoint of this 
admirable text: 

A SURVEY OF THE HOME. BREAKFAST 
IS READY. Breakfast Fruits and Beverages. 
Setting the Table. Planning the Meal. Break- 
fast Cereals. The Main Breakfast Dish. Hot 
Breads, Biscuits and Griddle Cakes. Table Man- 
ners. Rules for Dishwashing. A Home Library. 
DO YOU CARRY A LUNCH? What to put in 
your Lunch Box. If you Choose Your Lunch at 


School. HOW WE HELP OURSELVES GROW. 
Why We Should Eat The Right Food. Do You 
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Weigh What You Should? More Health Rules. 
Milk, the Perfect Food. Why You Should Eat 
Vegetables. LUNCHEONS AND LEFT-OVERS. 
Luncheon. Using Left-Overs. Taking Care of 
Food. WHAT SHALL WE HAVE FOR DIN- 
NER? A One-Dish Meal and the Five Food 
Groups. Meats That Take a Long Time to Cook. 
Meats Quickly Prepared, and Gelatine and 
Custard Desserts. More About Meal Planning. 
Fish, Cereal Puddings and Short Cake. Instead 
of Meat. Other Simple Desserts. Soups for 
Dinner. Pastry and Pie. A Dinner Party. IS 
BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE? Yeast and 
Bread Made Without a Sponge. Different Kinds 
of Flour. Bread Made with a Sponge, and 
Rolls. MAY WE EAT SWEETS? Sugar and 
Candy. Cake, Frostings, and the Fat Used in 
Cake. Canning by the Open-Kettle and the 
Cold-Pack Methods. Jelly-Making. Marmalades, 
Preserves and Pickles. STOVES AND KITCH- 
E Combustion and Stoves. Kitchen Ar- 
rangements. RECIPE BOOK FOR USE AT 
HOME AND AT SCHOOL, Introduction-Table 
of Measures. RECIPES AND EXERCISES. 
Fruits, Beverages. Cereals. Breakfast Dishes. 
Griddle Cakes. Lunches. Milk Dishes. Vege- 
tables. Luncheon Dishes, Including Salads. 
One-Dish Meals. Slow Cooking Meats. Meats 
Quickly Prepared. Fish, Meat Substitutes. 
Soups. Desserts. Cereals, Puddings and Short 
Cakes. More Desserts. Bread. Other Breads. 
Candy Recipe. Cakes. Recipes to Use with 
Baby. Invalid Dishes. Cookies and Wafers. 


Canning. Jelly, Preserves, Etc. GENERAL 
BIBLIOGRAPHY. V. M. 


Job Sheets: Household Mechanics—By Ear! L. 
Bedell, Acting Supervisor of Manual Arts, 
Detroit, Michigan. Edited by K. G. Smith, 
State Supervisor of Industrial Education, 
Michigan. Series A. Manual Arts Press. 
Thirty-two sheets. 55c. 


A very practical series of thirty-two illus- 
trated job sheets, worked out according to the 
best modern pedagogy. Sample titles will show 
the range and utilitarian value of the lessons: 

No. 5.—“To repair a piece of furniture in 
which the joints are loose.” 

No. 14.—"To repair a mortise lock.” 

No. 20.—“To repair a leaking compression 
faucet.” 

These job sheets have been successfully used 
in the Detroit public schools, not as a substi- 
tute for instruction but as a teaching device. 
In the hands of the pupil they become the means 
of developing good habits of work without re- 
quiring unnecessary supervision on the part of 
the teacher. The aim is to guide the pupil suf- 
ficiently without taking away his interest, 
rather than to present a solution of the problem. 

The grouping of students permits several ac- 
tivities to be in progress at the same time. The 
pupil must have some source of accurate infor- 
mation before attempting any construction or 
repair work. Otherwise much time and ma- 
terials will be wasted and the result will be 
general confusion for the entire class. As a 
rule, the teacher can give but a minute or two 
to the individual hence some means must be pro- 
vided whereby the pupil will teach himself. 
These lesson sheets are an attempt to meet this 
situation. 

An interesting feature is that on each job 
the approval of fellow-pupils is required, as 
follows: 

Secure this approval before presenting the job 
sheet for the inspection of the instructor. Poor 
work should not be approved. 

If this job has been done at home it should 
be approved by an adult of the family. V. M. 
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THE TEACHER AND SOCIETY 
Excerpts from an Address Delivered at the 
State Teachers College, Fresno, by Super- 
intendent William John Cooper 

If to be workers, not shirkers, is the first 
duty of educated men and women, the second 
obligation I believe, is to maintain a sympa- 
thetic and helpful attitude toward those with 
less education. I have heard it said at com- 
mencement time that the only aristocracy which 
should exist in a democracy is an aristocracy 
of brains. It is questionable whether any aris- 
tocracy ought to exist in a democracy. There 
can be only commendation of course, for a 
policy giving the highest degree of training to 
those most capable and willing to receive it, 
provided these better educated and better 
trained persons maintain a proper respect for 
those less fortunate either in ability or oppor- 
tunity. Those of you who are going out into 
educational service know that experiments in 
psychological laboratories indicate that all ac- 
tivity involves the entire human organism. I 
have become exceedingly weary and fatigued 
working in a hay field, where the bones and 
larger muscles of my body were doing the work 
and I have become more fatigued in discharg- 
ing my professional duties where the brain 
and the central nervous system were accom- 
plishing most of the labor. All the work of the 
world is worth doing. It is a correct capitaliza- 
tion of natural resources if those of high native 
mental capacities who are willing to undergo 
the hard work of training involved are drafted 
to do the mental work of the world, while those 
whose native endowments of bone and muscle 
are good and who dislike hard brain work are 
asked to do the manual work of the world. 

The danger to every aristocracy is its attitude 
toward those that it believes are less worthy 
than itself. A military aristocracy built on 
military prowess eventually falls before the 
hatred it engenders in those over whom it rules. 
Political aristocracies are soon overturned and 
religious aristocracies suffer the same fate. Will 
the aristocracy of brains likewise be crushed 
in time? Stoddard, in his “Revolt of Civiliza- 
tion” predicts that our modern education will 
make a gulf between those highly educated and 
those incapable of receiving higher training, 
leading eventually to a revolt of the unfit 
against the more fit. This would throw our 
civilization into chaos. Can such an outcome 
be avoided? I believe it can, if each one will 
realize the worth of his calling in the work of 
the world and will respect the other fellow’s 
calling. Let us agree that every activity does 
involve the whole organism but that some tasks 
make heavy demands chiefly on the bones and 
larger muscles. These require a comparatively 
short period of training for efficient service. 
Other tasks require a higher degree of motor 


coordination and considerable mental alertness. 
To develop skills of this type a longer period 
of training is necessary. Those callings usually 
designated as professions as well as many fields 
of business today, demand a long, intensive and 
exhausting training of the tissues of the nerves 
and brain, 

In ony calling in which you may find your- 
self, remember that you do owe to the public 
constantly a return on the investment it has 
made in your education. Particularly does this 
apply to all of those who expect to teach. You 
will tind in school work wonderful opportunities 
for service. You will also find many possibili- 
ties of shirking. You could take the attitude 
that your job is one to be measured by the 
hours of a clock for teaching appears to offer 
short hours. You will also find it possible to 
devote the best part of your waking hours to 
studying the future possibilities of the boys 
and girls committed to your charge. With these 
extremes of opportunity, which will you choose? 

Whose is the responsibility for perpetuating 
these things which endure forever and on which 
civilization is really founded, if it be not such as 
you? Some whose sole aim appears to be satis- 
faction of the passions and baser desires in life 


A Victrola in 
the Schools; 


What Does It Mean? 


Appreciation of good music is a right be- 
longing to every child, but denied to 
most by lack of opportunity. 


For it is only by constant repetition of 
good music that good music becomes 
appreciated. 


And because the VICTROLA supplies this 
opportunity, its place in the school is 
fixed. It belongs in your school room 


as definitely as the blackboard or the 
ink well. 


The greatest musicians sing 
only for the true Victrola 


Sherman, Olay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Streets, San Francisco 
Fourteenth and Clay Streets, Oakland 
Ninth and J Streets, Sacramento 
325 E. Main Street, Stockton 
J and Merced Streets, Fresno 
190-196 S. First Street, San Jose 
Stores also at 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane 
and elsewhere. 
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We have recently published what we believe is the 
most interesting history of the United States ever 
written for boys and girls of grammar school age. 


It is 


Halleck’s History of Our Country 


FOR HIGHER GRADES 


By Reusen Post Ha teck, N. A., LL. D., formerly Principal of the Male High School, 
Louisville, Ky., Author of “History of American Literature” and “New English Literature.” 


624 pages . . . Richly Illustrated . . . Price, $1.60 


6 bere new history is the result of several years 
of work by a man who is not only an ex- 
perienced teacher of history but also a writer of 
widely successful books. Dr. Halleck has a rare 
understanding of the adolescent age. He knows 
how to captivate and hold the interest of boys and 
girls. In this book he re-creates history so that it 
actually lives again in the mind of the pupil. 

A “History of Our Country” emphasizes 
especially the life, progress, and industries of the 
y people and gives those facts which are necessary 
hea! for all our youth to know in order to become good 
rah American citizens. The teaching material at the 
| ends of the chapters includes summaries for review, 
references for teachers, and under “Activities” 
Bes various kinds of work for pupils, project problems, 
etc. This is the first school history to give adequate 
attention to women and to social welfare work. 
The illustrations, both black and colored, have been 
selected with unusual care; the maps, which are all 
new, are well-chosen and adequate. 
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may be excused on the ground that “they know 
not what they do.” Many of you receive today 
the teacher’s credential—a license which in the 
early university was indicated by the Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree. The degree is required for 
teaching today only in certain colleges, but 
every holder of the teacher’s credential should 
go forth in the spirit of the Doctor or Master 
—the real teacher. You who take a junior cer- 
tificate to a professional school should regard 
your paper as a bachelor’s degree—as guarantee 
that you are prepared to settle down to real 
work of a purposeful sort. You who are 
recipients of the baccalaureate degree itself 
should consider its historic meaning—a real 
commencement of work worthy of the Master’s 
of Doctor’s degree. You are therefore singled 
out from fellow men and set apart. You have 
had the greater opportunity to learn the true 
values in life. Have we not a right to expect 
you to teach by precept and examples the more 
spiritual values? 


State-wide Spelling Contest: State Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood has asked that the follow- 
ing notice be called to the attention of all 
teachers: Recently we have heard a great deal 
about the efficiency of the old-time school and 
the alleged deficiency of the new. Knowing 
something about the old-time school and the 
new, 1 am convinced that the critics can be 
easily confounded. Already the Springfield 
tests given in Berkeley and elsewhere offering 
opportunity to compare the work of modern 
children with Massachusetts children in 1845 
have demonstrated the superiority of the new 
school and confounded the critics who allege we 
are running to fads and frills. I am planning to 
conduct a state-wide spelling contest for mem- 
bers of high school graduating classes this fall, 
probably in November. It will be a written con- 
test, the spelling material to consist of several 
paragraphs of Emerson’s Essays dictated by me 
to pupils throughout the state by means of the 
radio. I would like to have a list of high 
schools maintaining radio equipment so that 
I may send out particulars concerning the con- 
test when they have been completed. The 
contest will be limited to high school seniors. 
A medal will be awarded to the school whose 
graduating class makes the highest rating. If 
you are interested in this contest and have the 


means of conducting it, will you kindly let me 
know? 


Candidates for certification: The following 
ruling has been received from State Superin- 
tendent Will C. Wood: Candidates for the ele- 
mentary school certificate who hold normal 
school, college, or life diploma, and who have 
completed at least two and one-half years of 
training beyond graduation from high school, 
may be granted by the State Board of Educa- 
tion, a limited credential to expire September 
15, 1924, with renewal dependent upon six units 
of summer session work in a California insti- 
tution including two units in California School 
Law, provided this regulation shall apply to no 
application received prior to August 1, 1923. 


THE SAVING GRACE OF SAVING 


When you put your surplus or savable 
funds beyond your own reach by invest- 
ing in safe bonds, you not only are earn- 
ing good interest but you are safe from 
the temptations—inevitably they come to 
us all at times in most alluring guise— 
literally to sink money in worthless 
schemes and even to fritter it away on 
needless luxuries. True, your bonds can 
be converted into cash if need be, but that 
step will give pause for sober second 
thought against impulsive yielding to the 
lure of extravagant representations. 


To save systematically and to protect your 
hard-earned funds, be a bond owner. 
Know the satisfaction of getting interest 
regularly and building up a capital. 


Our Partial Payment Plan paves the 
way. Ask about it. 


FREEMAN, SMITH & CAMP CO. 


First National Bank Bldg., San Francisco 
Telephone Douglas 2121 
Los Angeles Portland Oakland 


Bonds can be purchased and all payments made 
by mail—no need to call in person. 


Fok more than fifty years 
Spencerian Steel Pens have 
been the standard among bet- 
ter schools. They outwear any 
two ordinary pens. Children 
quickly learn the art of good 
penmanship when they are 
given these smooth-writing, 
long-wearing pens for their 
work. 

Samples of all school pens 
furnished to superintendents 
and teachers on request. Sup- 
plies may be obtained from 
the trade. 

Spencerian Pen Co. 


349 Broadway, N. Y. 


No. 1—College, fine point; double elastic. 


No. 2—— Counting House, excellent for 
book-keeping. 


No. 5—School, fine point; semi-elastic. 


No. g7— Intermediate, medium point; 
stiff action. 


Spencerian 
School Pens 
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FOR USE THIS FALL 


Business Arithmetic 


es 


MINER, ELWELL and TOUTON 
Published September, 1923 








Teaches student to handle fundamental operations rapidly and accurately. 
Develops understanding of modern business problems. 
Contains problem material taken from actual business situation. 
Eliminates obsolete practices. 
Develops each topic simply in non-technical language. 
Follows the best pedagogical principles and is readily teachable. 


Has a great wealth of oral and written exercises. 


Commercial teachers have been demanding better Arith- 
metic Texts, and this Business Arithmetic by Miner, 
Elwell and Touton meets all of their demands. 


When ordering, if this edition is desired, be sure to so specify. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


45 Second Street 





San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 480) 

But the material outlook for all these insti- 
tutions is more critical than ever. The upset 
conditions, the high cost of living, and the 
disadvantageous rate of exchange in the Near 
East, are at their worst just when the increase 
in the student body and the development of 
the courses might be greatest and the need of 
sound knowledge and training is most obvious. 
If any philanthropist or promoter of education 
is in doubt as to where to place his money to 
the best advantage, let him investigate the 
Near East colleges. 


On the way to Beirut I had a conference 
at Athens with the provisional Board of Trus- 
tees of the American College projected for 
that city. The new college is to have its local 
administration vested in a Board of Governors 
composed of Americans and Greeks, but the 
ultimate authority is to be reserved for the 
Trustees of Near East colleges in New York. 
It already has the support of the King and 
Cabinet of Greece and of the Metropolitan 
Archbishop, and has been promised a million 
dollars by an American foundation. It now 
awaits only a charter and faculty. If the 
Board of Trustees stands ready to select a 
faculty of equal ability and devotion, and 
courses with equivalent standard, to those of 
the existing Near East colleges, it is reason- 
able to suppose that a charter will readily be 
granted for an American College at Athens by 
the Board of Regents upon proper application. 
Thus one more educational institution will 
stand as a monument to the altruism and phil- 
anthropy of our country. 


My duties in connection with the Near East 
Relief were pursued contemporaneously with 
those relating to education. I visited more 
than a dozen orphanages in Constantinople, 
Athens, Syria, Beirut, Nazareth and Jerusalem. 
I was greatly impressed with the magnificent 
work being done by the Relief under most 
disadvantageous conditions. 

Albany, N. Y., August 16, 1923. 


Mr. J. R. Meedebrand, Chief of School Service, 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C., 
states that requests for the Geographic News 
Bulletin should be mailed to him before the 
opening of the school year or as soon thereafter 
as possible. The National Geographic Society 
sends these weekly bulletins without charge 
other than the payment of twenty-five cents to 
cover the cost of mailing the thirty issues for 
the school year. The News Bulletin is especial- 
ly helpful in the teaching of geography and 
current events. 


Overwork Brings 


Unstrung Nerves 


Those who lead a sedentary life can- 
not underestimate the nutrient and 
generally beneficial effects of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A teaspoonful in water is delightfully 
thirst-quenching. The tonic-phosphates 
assist in building up depleted nerve tissue, 
nourishing the brain and the digestive sys- 
tem. Quickly assimilated, they promote a 
condition of mental and physical fitness. 
Non-alcoholic. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. 1. 
H-48 5-18 


Be kind to the cramped 
and wobbly hand of young 
John Hancock! Let him 
enjoy the opportunity for 
good writing furnished by 
a fresh Esterbrook. 


“Natural Slant” Pen 
No. 782 


The fine point and firm 
action of this pen account 
for its wide use among 
schools, in all grades. A 
genuine aid to good pen- 
manship. 


ESTERBROOK PEN MFG. CO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Canadian Agents, The Brown Bros., Ltd. 


Toronto 
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World’s Shorthand Championship 


In the shorthand speed contest held by the National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association at Chicago, August 20, “a new record was made at the 200 words 
a minute speed, in which Mr. Charles L. Swem made only two errors. The 
best previous record was three errors.” 

Mr. Swem also won the World’s Championship with the highest average 
on the 200, the 240 and the 280 words a minute speeds. 

The Official Figures for the Qualifying 
Contestants Were As Follows: 
Five Minute Dictation at 
200 Words 240 Words 280 Words 


NAME a Minute a Minute a Minute Total Average 

No. of Errors No. of Errors No. of Errors Errors Accuracy 

*Charles L. Swem.... 2 18 9 29 99.19% 
*Albert Schneider. 7 14 24 45 98.74% 
*Martin J. Dupraw.. 8 15 23 46 98.71% 
Solomon Powsner. 9 24 54 87 97.57% 
E. A. Reilender...... 23 36 51 110 96.93% 
Alice Mengelkoch.. 11 34 68 113 96.85% 
Neale Ransom....... ; 20 49 51 120 96.68% 


Note: The names marked with stars are writers of Gregg Shorthand. Mr. Swem 
was for eight years personal stenographer to President Wilson. Mr. Schneider and 
Mr. Dupraw are graduates of the New York City High School of Commerce. 


Send for complete report of the Speed Contest Committee 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PHELAN BUILDING SAN FRANCISCO 


Two Qutstanding High School History Texts 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES— 
By Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard. 


Distinctive alike for the vision with which it has been 
conceived and the skill with which it has been written. 


MODERN HISTORY— 


By Carlton J. Hayes and Parker Thomas Moon. 


Represents the first successful attempt to provide a one- 
volume course in modern history with proportions in 
accord with present thought. A Teacher’s Manual has 
been prepared to serve the needs of progressive teachers. 


Both Books Now In Use In Many High Schools 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY’ 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


609 MISSION STREET 
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The Junior High Schools of Berkeley, California, 
prepared by James T. Preston, Chairman; 
W. B. Clark, H. H. Glessner, and D. L. Hen- 
nessey in cooperation with H. B. Wilson, 
Superintendent of Schools. U. S. Bureau of 
Education, Bulletin 1923, No. 4. Pages, 48. 

An excellent exposition of the practical work- 
ing out of a junior high school system is vividly 
presented. 

The remarkable development of the Berkeley 
Junior High School system which has taken 
place in the last decade has brought with it 
the opportunity to evaluate those factors which 
contributed to its inception and growth, to ap- 
praise its distinctive contribution, and _ to 
acknowledge its errors or failures. Thus, tak- 
ing stock of its present worth, we may be pre- 
pared to speak more authoritatively, to plan 
more definitely, in order that our pupils may 
secure the highest type of training for which 
they may have the inherent power and the 
right of accomplishment. 


In the autumn of 1909 Superintendent of 
Schools Frank F. Bunker and the board of 
education were confronted with the necessity 
of providing more room for the incoming ninth- 
year pupils at the Berkeley High School. 
Financial conditions made it unwise to attempt 
enlarging the high school. Upon canvassing 
the situation, room enough to retain the pupils 
was found in the eight grammar schools, and it 
was decided that the ninth year should be 
placed in the four most centrally located. 


This necessary mechanical distribution gave 
the superintendent a much desired opportunity 
to reorganize the work of the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades upon a basis that had been 
suggested by President Eliot of Harvard. 


The plan which Mr. Bunker recommended in- 
volved a reorganization and a regrouping of 
the several grades of the schools. Stated brief- 
ly, it was this: 


To have three groups of schools, one group 
(the high school proper) comprising the tenth, 
eleventh and twelfth years only; the second 
group, which may be called the introductory 
high school group, comprising the seventh, 
eighth and ninth years only, and a third group 
of schools (the elementary schools proper) com- 
prising all children of the first six years. To 
make it more concrete, the plan proposes, when 
in full operation, that all the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grade children of the entire depart- 
ment be assembled at certain schools which 
shall be organized for work of this character, 
that the work of the ninth year be no longer 
done at the high school proper, but at these 
centers; and that the other schools of the de- 
partment comprise grades no higher than the 
sixth grade, the same to be feeders to the 
centers, 

“From the statements and implications in 
their report,” state the authors, “certain con- 
clusions and tendencies are evident:” 

1. The attracting and holding power of the 
junior high school organization is much more 
effective than the type of school which pre- 
viously served grades seven, eight and nine in 
Berkeley. 

2. The teaching staff is much better prepared 


Hammond Lumber Gompany 


Manufacturers of 


Fir and Redwood Lumber 


Main Office and Yard 
2010 South Alameda Street 
Los Angeles 


Telephone Humboldt 1591 


Branch Yards in Southern California 


BRAWLEY 
CALIPATRIA 
COLTON 
HIGHLAND 
HOLTVILLE 
IMPERIAL 
NEWHALL 
ONTARIO 
ORANGE 


OWENSMOUTH 
PASADENA 
REDLANDS 
RIVERSIDE 

VAN NUYS 

LONG BEACH 

SAN BERNARDINO 
ZELZAH 

POMONA 


Daylight 
Projection 


with 


NEW SPENCER 
DELINEASCOPE 


and 
TRANSLUX SCREEN 
SHOWN AT 
OUR 
SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manuafcturers of 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 


Dissecting 
SPENCER Instruments, (SPENCER 
| BUFFALO | 


Photo Lenses, 
~.U. 5A. 


Optical Glass, | BUFFALO | 


Ete. U.S.A. = 


45 SECOND STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
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A Teacher in October 


HEAD lies the strain of a year’s work: strain upon physique, peace of mind 


Q and nervous system. The first month, beginning a new term, seemed rela- 








tively easy after the summer's rest and with the flavor of “homecoming” 
characteristic of September. The hard road lies ahead. A teacher knows 
by experience, or intuition, the coming nights of fatigue. 





One way to ease a trying occupation is to select with good foresight the shoes 
one is going to wear. Faulty shoes can annoy man or woman with irritating persist- 
ence. No exasperating pupil can match an uncomfortable shoe. At least the pupil 
goes home; your shoes follow you around worse than Mary's lamb. 















October being the big shoe-buying month of autumn, choose now the Cantilever 
Shoe—noted for its ease, quality and appearance—to assist you along this road that 
lies ahead. Its flexible arch, supporting the foot restfully without restraint; its normal 
contour, fitting your foot snugly without pressure; its moderate heels, placed right 
to promote good posture; all these Cantilever values make for conservation of strength 
and good health. Light, resilient and wonderful for walking, the Cantilever Shoe has 
been described by a Detroit woman, “the bridge between dis-comfort and comfort.” 
Other women have called it the bridge between unhappiness and happiness. 


antilever 
Shoe 


You are cordially invited to see the Cantilever in its various styles at any of 
the agencies listed below. Only one selected store in each city has the Cantilever 
agency (except in New York and Chicago). Every agency takes pleasure in demon- 
strating the different Cantilever qualities that help to soften the road that all of us 
must travel. 










CANTILEVER STORES IN CALIFORNIA 





Berkeley — The Booterie (Garwood’s) Sacramento—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 208 

2233 Shattuck Ave. Ochsner Bldg., K St., between 7th 
Long Beach—Cantilever Shoe Store, and 8th. 

Farmer’s & Merchant’s Bank Bldg., San Diego—The Marston Co. 

3rd and Pine St. San Francisco—Cantilever Shoe Store, 
Los Angeles—Cantilever Shoe Store, 250 Arcade Floor, Phelan Bldg. 

508 New Pantages Bldg., 7th and Hill 












Sts San Jose—Hoff & Kayser. 
Oakland—Cantilever Shoe Store, 205 Se Bootery, 103% 


Henshaw Bidg., 14th and Broadway. 
Pasadena 
E. 







s —_— ‘es -s , E. 
Cantilever Shoe Store, 378 ae a ee ee 


Colorado St. 
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for its work than obtained under the earlier 
type of organization, 

3. Much richer and more varied advantages 
are provided for the education of the pupils 
in grades seven, eight and nine than were 
supplied before the junior high schools were 
organized. 

4. More advantages emanate from pupil con- 
tacts with each other, since large numbers of 
the same age and social development are 
brought together in the junior high school. 

5. The total situation in a junior high school 
enrolling 500 to 800 pupils with a sufficient staff 
of complete teachers is more inspiring to all 
concerned than was possible under the previous 
organization where the seventh and eighth 
grades were taught in small groups in the 
elementary schools. More types of things can 
be attempted, more interests and varicties of 
ability are appealed to and properly nourished, 
and all—pupils and teachers—become more 
ambitious to do the most worth-while things 
in thoroughly effective ways. 

Many improvements and developments remain 
to be accomplished before the junior high 
school will have reached the plane of excellence 
it should attain. It has, however, demonstrated 
such great advantages that no progressive 
school system can possibly wish to abandon it. 
Indeed, every progressive school system which 
has not developed a junior high school system 
is now taking steps to establish such a system 
as soon as possible. 


The Complete Drawing System—By D. R. Augs- 
burg comprises The A B C of Drawing; 
The A B C of Color; Tablets, First to 
Eighth Years; The Draw-folio; Drawing 
and water-color pads: Augsburg Crayons 
and Water Colors. Globe Book Company. 
Copyright, 1923, by Edna K. Augsburg, 
Administratrix. 

D. R. Augsburg gave his entire professional 
life to the teaching of drawing. At the time of 
his death he was in charge of the drawing work 
in the San Francisco State Teachers College. 
For years he was supervisor of drawing in the 
public schools of Oakland, California, and of 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


The Complete Drawing System published by 
his widow is his last great work, and consists 
of two self-instructing manuals for teachers, 
and eight practice tablets for the use of the 
pupils, 

Working among the children and_ their 
teachers, Mr. Augsburg carefully developed and 
perfected the only real system of drawing that 
has ever been offered the schools of this country. 
Through his institute lectures, his text books 
and other writings he built up a national repu- 
tation as a teacher and author. For more than 
thirty years he taught the subject of drawing 
successfully. He put all of his theories to a 
thorough test, proving what he preached and 
perfecting what he proved. The result is— 
“The A B C of Drawing”—a teacher’s handbook 
and self-instructing manual for all who care to 
learn how to use drawing in a practical, service- 
able way; “The A B C of Color”—a handbook on 
water-color painting for the use of teachers, 


antilever 
Sho 


Your Foot Muscles Demand Comfort 
—and Exercise 


OU have twenty muscles 

in your foot, each one 

demanding comfort and ex- 

ercise in order to give you 
its best service. 

But when you cramp 
your foot into a tight, 
high-heeled, rigid shoe 
that does not follow the 
foot’s natural lines, you 
hamper the muscles that 
would gladly work for you. 

Cantilever shoes are 

Expert Fitting made of light-weight, fine 

Always leathers, lasted on the lines 

of the normal foot — with 

sufficient variations to fit all types of feet. 

The snug-fitting, flexible arch gives ample 

support while it permits the muscles to 

do their work in comfort. Buy a pair of 

Cantilevers this very week and learn for 

yourself how wonderfully comfortable 
they are. Cantilever Hosiery to match. 


CANTILEVER SHOE STORES, Inc. 


ROOMS 250-252 PHELAN BUILDING 
Areade Floor—San Francisco 
Rooms 201-205 Henshaw Bldg., 

14th and Broadway, Oakland 

Mail Orders Filled—Send for Booklet 

Los Angeles Pasadena Long Beach 


for Men, 
Women anid 
Children 


School Supplies 


Acids---Reagents 
Laboratory Glassware 





MICROSCOPES 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


JUSTINIAN CAIRE COMPANY 
573 Market St. San Francisco, Calif. 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD’S A new book by Dorothy Canfield 


a fe is an event of importance to a vast 
RAW MATERIAL number of readers who consider her 

one of the most vital writers of 

By the author of Rough-Hewn and cen country. “Perfection of artis- 


The Brimming Cup, $2.00. ry."—N. Y. Herald. 
HARCOURT, BRACE and COMPANY - 383 Madison Ave., New Yerk 


Supplementary Helps That Teachers Are Using 
With Great Satisfaction in Thousands of Schools 


McINTOSH RAPID CALCULATION, CALCULATION DRILLS, BOOKKEEPING DRILLS, 
BOOMER’S PRACTICAL ENGLISH DRILLS AND PUNCTUATION PRACTICE. 
SAMPSON’S ALGEBRA PRACTICE, PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY, GRAPHS. 


McINTOSH PUBLISHING CO., Dover, New Hampshire 











WILEY TEXTS FOR VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Covering the subjects of Automobiles, Pattern Making, Drawing, Drafting, Ma- 
Electricity, Mathematics, Mechanics, Ma- chine Design, Printing, Art and Design, 
terials, Physics, Heat, Hydraulics, Chemis- Geography, Concrete, Building Construction, 
try, Domestic Science, Machine Shop, Steam Engineering, Agriculture, and Home 
Metallurgy, Welding, Forging, Foundry, Study Courses. 


Write for Booklet Containing Descriptions 
— 











The Dictionary Question is Important: 


The Genuine LAIRD & LEE WEBSTER’S Dictionaries 


Are the Best for School Use: Simple—Practical—Up-to-Date 
Write for circulars and prices 


LAIRD & LEE. Inc., Publishers, Chicago 


FOR BETTER SCIENCE TEACHING 
The Teaching of Genera Science 


By W. L. EIKENBERRY 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS—5815 Ellis Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Edited with Notes and Introduction The 
by Robt. M. Gay, Simmons College ATLANTIC 
FANCY RIEF aarticles, collected from books, magazines MONTHLY 


and newspapers, dealing with subjects within 

and the students’ experience or comprehension, in a PRESS 
style which he may hopefully emulate. Examples 

OPINION of how professional authors are writing today. Boston 


Catalog Price $1.25—Just Published 


JUST FROM PRESS! 
First Forty Lessons in Harmony ass conia taetaak ak ee ceaeienetay sake te 


chord formation and progression up to and includ- 
Arthur Olaf Andersen ing the dominant ninth chord. $1.25 postpaid. 


+ Beginning with dominant formations of the domi- 
Second Forty Lessons in Harmeny nent, through the augmented sixth chords, tran- 
sitions, modulation and ornamentation. Designed 
Arthur Olaf Andersen to prepare the student for original work, analysis, 
$i°s5 and oot? for counterpoint and composition. 

pos 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO. ‘2i"""" BOSTON 


Community Music 
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THE LITTLE GRAMMAR 


The Author 


A Member of the Fac- 
ulty of Colorado State 
Teachers’ College. 


DEAN CROSS is a 
teacher of teachers 
and a man of ideas. 
In writing THE 
LITTLE GRAMMAR 
it was his aim to 
help to purify the 
everyday speech of 
everyday children 
rather than to per- 
fect pupils in the 
schoolroom art of 
reciting rules and 
their exceptions. He 
calls the book a 
“functional gram - 
mar” which de- 
scribes it admirably. 





The Text—Designed for Junior High 
Schools and the 7th and 8th Grades. 


THE LITTLE GRAMMAR was written to articu- 
late the grammatical work of the grades with the 
more advanced English of the High School. 
tains only the essentials of formal grammar, pre- 
sented in a concise manner that will go far towards 
dispelling the mists of the junior high school mind. 

Severe elimination, clear explanation and excel- 
lent typographical arrangement make a practical 
text, equally suitable for review or for an introduc- 
tion to grammar. 


On the California list—Recently 
Adopted as a Basal Text in Utah. 


CALIFORNIA PRICE 72 CENTS 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS - Boston 


By 
E. A. CROSS 


It con- 





For any book published by publishers advertising on pages 500 and 501 of this issue 
Write to 
CALIFORNIA SCHOOL BOOK DEPOSITORY 


149 New Montgomery Street 


pupils, high school students and others who are 
interested in learning the use of color; “the 
Eight Practice Tablets’, one for each grade 
from the first to the eighth, containing daily 
exercises in both drawing and color work. 

The A B C of Drawing is a neatly printed, 
cloth bound book of 270 pages, containing some 
two hundred illustrations. It was designed 
especially for the use of teachers in the ele- 
mentary grades. Not only does it tell what to 
teach, but how to teach it—the book is filled 
with specific examples of how to place the sub- 
ject before the class. 

Following each chapter are several pages 
under the heading “Suggestions for Teaching”; 
and this is followed, in turn, by a specia) section 
devoted to the problems of the kindergarten, 
first, second and third grade teachers. 

The book is divided into five parts, as follows: 


Position, or the placing of objects. 
Directing, or the line elements of drawing. 
Form, or the shape of objects. 

Proportion, or the size of objects. 

Object drawing. 


Each of these parts dovetails with the sub- 
ject which preceded it, making the entire book 
a systematic, clear, orderly exposition of draw- 
ing and its uses. As handled by Mr. Augsburg 
in this greatest of all his many books, drawing 
is so practical and easy to comprehend that all 


San Francisco 


——————— 


teachers can teach it and 99% of all pupils can 
learn it. The A B C of Color comprises 100 
pages, also copiously illustrated—some in 
colors. 

Professor Augsburg in this most valuable 
and practical series has made a substantial con- 
tribution to the fundamental philosophy and 
pedagogy of drawing in the public schools, as 
well as the best modern classroom technique. 


An important but sadly neglected branch of 
professional education is brought forcibly to 
the attention of every one interested in library 
service by a report on “Training for Library 
Service,” published by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 

As a result of a comprehensive study of the 
fifteen so-called professional library schools in 
the United States, the author of the report, Dr. 
Cc. C. Williamson, who was formerly connected 
with the New York Public Library, comes to the 
conclusion that the library schools of the coun- 
try are not keeping pace with the needs of the 
libraries for trained service, a situation due very 
largely to the inadequate financial support the 
library schools, almost without exception, re- 
ceive, 

In the year reported on (1921), only four of 
the schools had budgets of more than $10,000. 
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COLGATE’S Se 
Helps You Smile vinsage a Years 


“I was only eighteen then, my dear”. 
“And you’ve the same smile now, Grandmother,—it’s hardly a day older”. 


Grandmother was fortunate in having a 


health, and good scholarship. By classroom 
Great-Grandmother who realized what each of 


talks, toothbrush drills, and blackboard exercises, 


ee a4 those precious teeth would mean to her child. 
EE be “Home training’ was responsible for that smile 
kept perfect through half a century. Neither 
the little red school house nor the polite 
academy for young ladies taught Grandmother 
anything of Dental Hygiene. 

Educators of today, however, know and 
teach the relationship between good teeth, good 


they make care of the teeth a matter of habit. 
Teachers use and recommend only safe den- 
tifrices. Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream is 
safe because it contains no grit or harmful in- 
gredients. It washes and polishes; does not 
scratch or scour your delicate tooth enamel. 
Colgate’s cleans teeth thoroughly. That is all 
any tooth paste or powder can do, for a den- 
tifrice is a cleanser only—not a “cure-all”. 


oe 
ee 





4 The Colgate habit is a health habit easily 
formed, and a safe habit for a lifetime. 
Every tube you buy is a sound investment 

in sound teeth. 











COLGATE & CO. 
Established 1806 


CLEANS 
oe E Smet bo 
RIGHT WAY 
AACS emer) Catered 
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If your Wisdom Teeth Could Talk 
They’d Say, “Use Colgate’s” 
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Because of their inability to pay salaries large 
enough to attract the well-trained and experi- 
enced members of the library profession, it has 
ben difficult to keep the standards of instruc- 
tion on a par with those of other kinds of pro- 
fessional schools. The average salary of the 
best paid instructor in each of the schools, not 
including the chief administrative officer, was 
about $2,000. Only 52 per cent. of the members 
of the instructional staffs of the library schools 
in 1921 were college graduates. 

In the discussion of the problem of increasing 
the number of students in training, the fact is 
brought out that when the study was made, the 
enrollment of the existing schools represented 
only 60 per cent. of their physical capacity. 
More men and women of first-class ability and 
qualities of intellectual and community leader- 
ship are needed in the library profession; but 
salaries are too low to offer a satisfactory ca- 
reer. 

Among the many recommendations made for 
improving the work of the library schools and 
raising the standard of library service are: 
greatly increased budgets, to make possible 
adequate salaries and more full-time instructors; 
the establishment of fellowships and scholar- 
ships; the development of specialized courses 
of study to provide the advanced training now 
required in many special fields of library work; 
the introduction of correspondence instruction 
as a means of providing training in service; the 
immediate inauguration of a voluntary system 
of national certification of librarians; and a 
campaign to strengthen and extend the county 
library system, in order to effect a much needed 
improvement in the library service of small 
towns and rural districts. 


In the recent death of Cyrus Clark Boynton 
at Los Angeles, California loses one of her best 
known educators. Mr. Boynton, who came to 
the state in 1887, was for many years connected 
with the Boynton Teachers’ Agency. He was 
the organizer of this agency and directed its 
work through a quarter of a century, and be- 
came known to thousands of teachers and to 
administrators and employing boards. His 
honesty and integrity, professional attitude and 
good business judgment made him a valuable 
man. Before coming to California, he was prin- 
cipal of the Leland and Gray Seminary in Ver- 
mont, following which he was Superintendent 
of Schools at Lebanon, N. H. 


Before organizing the Boynton Teachers’ 
Agency in Southern California, he engaged in 
the realty business. During recent years he 
was one of the re-organizers of the Fidelity 
and Savings Loan Association. While acting 
as president of this organization the institu- 
tion was expanded until it was recognized by 
the state commissioners as one of the safest 
and strongest on the Pacific Coast. He was a 
prominent church worker and was interested 
in many social and humanitarian projects. Our 
own personal acquaintance with Boynton led us 
to regard him in the highest terms. His more 


than 80 years of service is an enduring 
monument. 


Adults as well as children need edu- 
cational and cultural development. A 
constructive program of the right kind 
of moving pictures is an ideal means to 
this end. A place where old and young 
can see pictures which measure up to a 
high standard of instruction as well as 
entertainment is almost a universal need. 


This not only offers a big opportunity 
for you to influence the thought and life 
of the community, but through the finan- 
cial support which is easily gained for 
such a program you can get a good mov- 
ing picture equipment for classroom use 
without any cost to the school or to you. 
The Acme S. V. E. is ideally suited to 
this dual use in a school. Its portability 
makes it easy to carry from school room 
to assembly hall. The Acme standard 
of projection guarantees a picture fully 
equal to theatrical standards. This ma- 
chine combines a stereopticon and mov- 
ing picture projector in one. In addition 
to this, its exclusive gold glass shutter 
gives it the unique ability to stop any- 
where on a film and show a still picture. 

Our time payment plan will interest 
you. We have had extensive experience 
with the way other schools have met their 
problems. This experience is at your 
service. All you need to do is sign the 
coupon. Do it now at the very begin- 
ning of the school year. 


ACME MOTION PICTURE PROJECTOR 
COMPANY 


806 Washington Boulevard, Chicago 


Gentlemen: 

I understand you may be able to help 
me in considering the use of moving 
pictures in my school. I would be 
glad to receive concrete ideas of 
value in this particular community. 
Of course, I do not obligate myself 
in any way. 


Address 
School 
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‘Teachers who have used Compton’s Pictured 
Encyclopedia in their school work have learned 
to interpret a new meaning into the name 
*“encyclopedia.’’ 

Whatever the subject, this new type encyclo- 
pedia supplies immediately any demand that 
can be made upon it by teacher or pupil. 

‘The far-seeing and painstaking efforts of its 
distinguished editors and the wise selection of 
its thousands of pictures were sufficient guar- 
antee that Compton’s would admirably fill the 
gap which every progressive educator knew 
existed in our educational equipment. But not 
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Compton iS fuciued reward 


yr hen Volumes 
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even in their most sanguine hopes did they 
expect the immediate, unanimous, and enthu- 
siastic approval which has been accorded it by 
the Educational World. 

In the short space of one year since its in- 
troduction, Compton’s has been established as 
the standard of encyclopedic value and the one 
best encyclopedia for school use. 

In the publication of this new edition in ten 
volumes instead of eight, at no increase in price, 
the publishers believe they have added mate- 
rially to the value and practicability which have 
already so distinguished this new encyclopedia. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE PAGES AND PRICES 
F. E. COMPTON & CO., 58 E. Washington St., CHICAGO 
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The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs in Hawaii are be- 
ing conducted by the Extension Division of the 
United States Experiment Station in cooperation 
with various territorial institutions. Poultry, 
rabbit, dairy, pig, garden clubs, as well as can- 
ning, cooking and sewing clubs are being 
started. 

The work is to be conducted largely in co- 
operation with the public schools, where agri- 
culture and home economics have a very definite 
place in the schools’ course of study, beginning 
with the fifth grade. This makes it easy to 
correlate club work with the school studies in 
these subjects that are under the direction of 
trained teachers. The project outlines given in 
the course of study includes much of the in- 
structional work the club work gives. In addi- 
tion to this the boys and girls are to get the 
business training of record keeping and the 
public demonstration work, which has a broad 
teaching influence. The demonstrations and ex- 
hibits at fairs will be excellent means of arous- 
ing interest in club work and promoting friendly 
rivalry and an opportunity by getting together 
at fairs, of profiting by one another’s experience. 

Various other agencies are used besides the 
schools,—as the University of Hawaii, Star 
Bulletin School Garden Contests, the Y. W. C. 
A., the Salvation Army Boys’ Home, other In- 
dustrial Homes, where supervision and instruc- 
tion are available. 

3esides native Hawaiians and Caucasian boys 
and girls who will be raising crops, pigs, cows, 
poultry and learning to can, sew and cook, the 
largest percentage are Japanese, Chinese, Por- 
tuguese, Spaniards and Filipinos. Club mem- 
bers are so interested in their projects that 
there is every reason to believe that much of 
this interest is carried to the fathers and 
mothers in the homes, thus carrying out the 
extension service plans. 

Regular club meetings are encouraged 
throughout the year, so as to get unity of effort 
and to foster community activities in connec- 
tion with adult interests. In this way parents 
are oftener reached to get them to adopt the 
newer practices in agriculture and home 
making. 

Although gardens may be grown all the year, 
the most advantageous time is in the fall and 
winter months for growing most vegetables. 
Diversified crops are being used in garden 
plans that the home may be supplied with the 
needed vegetables with the least expense. Can- 
ning is not done to a very great extent, because 
of the year round growing season present in 
Hawaii, but to utilize the frequent surplus of 
fruits and vegetables, canning clubs have large 
possibilities in making of jellies and jams from 
Suavas, poha or roselle berry, as well as the 
mango, pineapple, plum and many other fruits. 
There are often vegetables and meat to can if 
these are grown on the place. 

In the boys’ and girls’ club work every in- 
fluence is brought to bear to obtain complete 
cooperation from all in order to work hand in 
hand in this great work,—keeping in mind the 
club motto: ‘Make the Best Better.” Many of 
the Hawaiian boys and girls claim a special 
meaning for the 4-H Club sign as the H’s mean 
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STANLEY 
TOOLS 


Stanley Tools assure the best results. They 
are the first choice of master craftsmen. 


No.5 “Bailey” 
Plane; iron; 
14-in. long; 
2-in. cutter; 
Frog adjust- 
able; Rose- 
wood handle 
and knob. 


No. 20 Serew Driver. Standard 
head; blades of standard type, with 
proportionate tips and handles; 
handles are fluted and stained black. 


No. 65%, Marking Gauge. Boxwood; 
polished brass screw; adj. point and 
pencil; face plate. 


| le the) () 


No, 20. 
Try Square 

“Hand-y” Fea- 

ture, Brass Face 

Plates; blued blades; edges 
of blades are machined and 
are square inside and out. 
Rosewood handle. 


No. 12 Hammer. Bell face, 
round neck and poll; curved 
claw. Made of special steel 
carefully forged, hardened 
and tempered. Handle of 
second-growth White Hick- 
ory. Pulling strain comes 
on body of claw, and not on 
edge. 


- Stanley Rule & Level Plant , 


The Stanley Works, 


New Britain, Conn. 
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New York Chicago 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles Seattle 
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Isn’t It Time 
You Tried It 


state in the Union are enthusiasti- 
cally using the Drawing Master 
$5.00 Outfit— 


. To visualize quickly their daily lessons 

on the Blackboard. 

To secure the whole-hearted interest and 

cooperation of every pupil. 

8. To save themselves countless hours of 
work by having their pupils gladly place 
these illustrations on the blackboard for 
them. 

4. To portray vividly and accurately by 

visual instruction, their lessons in geog- 

raphy, history, natural history, English, 
composition, hygiene—practically every 
subject taught. 


The Drawing Master $5.00 Outfit Is Complete 
For Blackboard and Poster Use 
It represents for $5.00, one of the greatest 
values ever offered to teachers. Nine out of 
every ten teachers on receiving the Drawing 
Master, voluntarily write the Club expressing 
their enthusiastic endorsement, stating that 
words cannot describe adequately its help 
to them in their daily teaching. 
The Drawing Master is. Endorsed 
Educationally 
It is recommended by superintendents as 
a boon to teachers in their daily work. 
Do Not Confuse It With Drawing 
The Drawing Master makes artistic ability, 
while valuable, absolutely unnecessary, be- 
cause it MECHANICALLY ENLARGES. 
While your eye watches the pointer, your 
hand, unwatched, traces the picture. 


The Drawing Master Is of Daily Value 


~ 


to 





In Your 


Thousands of Teachers in every Schoolroom: 


? 


Your Pupils Will Eagerly As- 
sist You in Visualizing 
Their Daily Lessons 


The Drawing Master Is Not Expensive 

In the average schoolroom, there is over 
$100 invested in Blackboards alone. The 
Drawing Master $5.00 Outfit enables you to 


multiply, many times, the usefulness of that 
equipment. 


$5.00 OUTFIT: (especially recommended) 
Complete Blackboard Equipment includ- 


ing: 

1 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges from 
1% to 6 times the original.) 

50 Outline Drawings. 

1 Club Membership Board with small 
fixed pantagraph, making enlargement 
up to 8 inches square, with Outline 
Drawings, Book Plates, etc. 

1 Box Colored Chalk, 

1 Tracing Outfit, Stylus Pencil, Adhesive 
Tape, etc. (Wrapped in two packages.) 


$2.50 OUTFIT: Contains 
1 Adjustable Pantagraph (Enlarges 1% 
to 6 times) 30 Outline Drawings, Ad- 
hesive Tape, etc. 





$1.50 OUTFIT: Contains 


1 Fixed Pantagraph (Makes enlargement 
4 times the original.) 


18 Outline Drawings, Adhesive Tape, etc. 





Obtain your Drawing Master at once by mailing this coupon TODAY 


to every teacher. It is of great ER GG A TT A A a TRS ae ENTER IN 2 


to those, also, who specialize in other 
studies, such as manual training, the 


UU VLA LLL | WZ, ALA, 
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teaching of retarded pupils, or wher- 
ever visualization may be of assist- 
ance in teaching. 

Ask your school to purchase it for 
you at once, or send in your order 
today, with merely the $1.00 down de- 
posit, so that you may have it for the 
entire school year. 


THE DRAWING MASTER CLUB 
OF AMERICA 

Affiliated with the National School Club 

National Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Drawing Master Club of America, S. E. N. Oct. 23 
National Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: Please send to the undersigned 
—Regular $5.00 Drawing Master Outfit Complete 
—Special $2.50 Drawing Master Adjustable Pantagraph 
—Special $1.50 Drawing Master Fixed Pantagraph 

TE CUORG Bindi (Either school requisition or mini- 
mum payment of $1, with order, required. Balance 
to be paid on delivery of outfit, C. O. D.) 

If I should find that the Drawing Master is not all that 
you claim for it, I am to have the privilege of return- 
ing it postpaid within 10 days from the time I receive it. 


Signed: Name 
eR aiiteenans 
Address ..... 
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Hawaii and they are learning also that club 
work means training the head to think, plan 
and reason; the heart to be true, kind and sym- 
pathetic; the hands to be useful and skillful; 
the health to be used for better living,—for 
their club, their committees and their country. 
MABEL, GREENE, 
Extension Division, Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Leader, U. S. Experiment Station, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 


The Cumnmock Chronicle is an attractive 
eight-page monthly magazine published under 
the auspices of the Cumnock Hall, Los Angeles, 
School of Expression Journalism class. Original 
poems by upper grade children are charmingly 
featured. Here are two blossoms from the 
dewy garland: 

Vacation 
Vacation days are here at last, 
And now for frolic and fun, 
The busy winter now is past, 
Hurrah, the work is done. 
I get up in the morning 
And know no school today, 
I wander in the wheat field, 
And spend the day in play. 
—Catherine Egbert, Eighth Grade. 


To a Ground Pink 
Oh, dainty blossom on that fragile stem, 
So close to earth that one must bend to see 
you, 
Your pungent sweetness filling all the air, 
Your colors tinted in the faintest hues. 


Always when I look at you 
I seem to know you came from heaven. 
You cannot help but tell me 
That you’re gift that God has given. 
—Joan Reppy, Eighth Grade. 


The president’s cup for scholarship, awarded 
each year by the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia to the high school having the highest 
average in scholarship of freshmen entering 
the college from that school, was this year 
awarded to the Huntington Park Union High 
School. The four boys entering from Hunting- 
ton Park and winning this honor for their 
Alma Mater were Charles M. Collins, Albert M. 
Herman, James C. Lewis and Henry E. Stead. 
Fifty-six high schools, thirty-eight states and 
seven foreign countries are represented at this 
institution of learning. The cup was presented 
to the Huntington Park Union High School by 
H. J. Stonier, Assistant Executive Secretary of 
U. S. C., and accepted by Mr. J: M. Reeder, prin- 
cipal of the Huntington Park Union High 
School. 


Constitution Ordered Taught by State Legis- 
lature: The following communication has been 
received from State Superintendent Will C. 
Wood: The last legislature passed A. B, 307 
requiring that the Constitution of the United 
States and American ideals shall be taught in 
all institutions, public and private, in all grades 
above the seventh year of the elementary school. 
It is left to the superintendent of public in- 
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STICK WITH GLUEY 


fs 


Only the finest paste 
ingredients, imported 
from far off countries 
are used. 


—yYes, Asia, Australia, Cuba and the 
West Indies contribute to the good- 
ness of Gluey. That’s why GLUEY 
sticks tighter, dries faster, is more 
economical and easier to use than any 
other paste. 

Just send 10 cents for a Trial Tube. 


THE COMMERCIAL PASTE CO. 
Columbus Dept. 110 Ohio 


“Sticks Like a Brother’’ 





Unusual Banking 
Service By Mail 


W rite to our 


BANK BY Malt DEPARTMENT 


for information about the 
services of this— 


Oakland's oldest, largest bank. 


THE OAKLAND BANK 


(Established in 1867 as 
The Oakland Bank of Savings.) 
12th and Broadway Oakland, California 


667-1023 
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HALL & BROWN LINE 


THE BEST TO BE HAD IN WOOD WORKING MACHINERY 


“Get an Prompt 

: : Deliveries 
H&B From 
Quotation— Pacific Coast 
IT PAYS” Stocks 





The NEW model No. 197 Hand Planer. Built in three sizes—-8, 12 and 16 inch. 
Equipped for either belt or direct motor drive. 


Sa Sat oa 
The Strong, Rigid, Durable, Portable, Low Priced 


PARKS MACHINES 


Warrant Your Investigation. 





C 31 Progress 16-inch Turning Lathe for 
general turning, pattern and C 135 New Rapid 
face plate work. Mortiser. 


For the Most Complete Line of 
SCHOOL MACHINERY AND SHOP SUPPLIES 
Apply to 


Harron, Rickard & McCone 


139 Townsend Street 225 So. San Pedro Street 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
California 
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MILTON BRADLEY BOYS AND GIRLS 


_ {|BOOKLOVERS CONTEST 


$1,000.00 IN CASH PRIZES 


First Prize $100.00 Second Prize $75.00 Third Prize $50.00 Fourth Prize $25.00 
50 next best compositions prizes of $5.00 each 
100 next best compositions prizes of $3.00 each 
100 next best compositions prizes of $2.00 each 
Over 250 Cash Prizes in All 


RULES OF THE CONTEST 


Any boy or girl may compete who has not yet reached his or her sixteenth birthday, 
and who has officially entered the contest by joining the Milton Bradley Booklovers’ 
Society. 
The prizes will be awarded for the best compositions of not more than 200 words 
on the subject— 

“WHAT I LIKE ABOUT MY BRADLEY BOOK AND WHY.” 
Composition must be written entirely by the entrant, and sent in on the Official Com- 
position Form supplied free to members. 
You may write about any title or event that you like in any one of the Bradley Books 
that you are familiar with. Write about one book only. 
Your composition will be judged by three impartial judges and the winners will be 
announced as soon as possible after the close of the contest. Each entrant in the 
contest agrees to accept the decision of the judges as final and conclusive without 
question, 
The compositions will be judged for knowledge of the subject, grammar, neatness, 
spelling, general composition and clearness. Age will be given very careful con- 
sideration in selecting the winners. 
An announcement of the prize winners in the Booklovers’ Contest will be mailed to 
each contestant as soon as possible after the close of the contest. 
All compositions must be mailed to the Contest Department of 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., 73 Park Street, Springfield, Mass. 


not later than February 15, 1924. Those received after this date will not be considered. 


A beautifully illustrated catalog and full detuils will be sent on request. 


115 cessing iain eesti aleaeateaaatemiananisee 


struction to fix the requirements of time to 
be devoted to the teaching of this subject. You 
are informed that the superintendent of public 
instruction, in accordance with the provisions 
of law, has fixed these requirements as follows: 
For the eighth year of the elementary school 
at least two periods a week of civics, including 
a study of the Constitution of the United States. 
2. For the high schools: 

a. During the first two years of the pupil's 
course attention shall be given to the 
study and discussion of literature pre- 
senting American ideals. Such work will 
not constitute a separate course, but will 
be a part of the work in English. 

b. During the fourth year of the high school 
course at least seventy-two periods must 
be devoted to the study of civics includ- 
ing a study of the Constitution of the 
United States and the workings of the 


studying or writing shorthand) are rejoicing 
over the victory gained by Gregg writers at the 
National Court Reporting Speed Contest, held 
at Chicago in August. Every event was won by 
a writer of Gregg shorthand. Mr. Charles Swem, 
who is the editor of a magazine and never has 
done court reporting, won the world champion- 
ship over experienced court reporters using Pit- 
manic systems of shorthand. Second place was 
won by Mr. Schneider, a young Gregg writer, 
who won the 1921 world’s championship; third 
place was won by Mr. Dyprau, a student-writer 
of Gregg. Mr. Swem established a world record 
in accuracy, writing for a half hour, at two 
hundred words a minute, with only two errors. 
This yearly contest is the only one authorized 
and recognized and is open to writers of any 
and all systems of shorthand. The material 
used is prepared by and kept sealed by a com- 
mittee of court reporters. The readers and 
American government. checkers are court reporters. Mr. Fred Gurtler, 
ce. During either the third or fourth year at a Chicago court reporter, and write of Gregg 


least seventy-two periods must be devoted shorthand, was elected President of the Na- 


to the study of American history. How- tional Court Reporters’ Association for 1923-24. 
ever, it is recommended that a full year’s 


work be given to this subject. 
3. In institutions of college grade at least 
three hour-periods of work a week carried 


The National Alliance for the Increase of the 
French Population has awarded the first prize 
of 50,000 francs to M. Paul Haury for the best 
through a half year, the course to include a popularly written pamphlet on the decreasing 
study of the Constitution of the United birth rate and the tragic consequences to the 
States and problems of citizenship. nation. Forty-four other prizes for essays on 
depopulation, ranging from 1,000 to 8,000 francs, 
were distributed. Half a million copies of Hau- 
ry’s booklet are to be printed at once. 


Teachers, students and writers of Gregg 
shorthand (that means about 90% of all people 
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| YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH THREE DIFFERENT 
BUT EQUALLY DESIRABLE RESULTS BY 
KEEPING YOUR TEXT BOOKS NOW IN USE 
PROTECTED BY— 


Holden Book Covers 


Firsts — HOLDEN BOOK COVERS double the lives of the books 


in daily use. 


Second—HOLDEN BOOK COVERS teach pupils cleanliness and 
the need of handling public property with care. 


Third — HOLDEN BOOK COVERS help taxpayers by reducing 


the outlay for replacing books, making those now in use last 


twice as long. 


—SAMPLES FREE— 


The Holden Patent Book Cover Company 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 





How Many 
Teachers 


want to join the 


‘Don’t 
Worry” 


miei é L U B1 wv 


Everybody's doing it now—joining the “Don’t Worry” club by letting the T. C. U. share the risk of 


loss of income by reason of Sickness, Accident and Quarantine. 


now become the popular one. 


Always the sensible course, it has 


Decide now to become one of these fortunate Teachers—Who have no financial worries, due to Sick- 


ness or Accident, 
—Who have a regular income in time of need. 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 


Te the T. C. U., 456 T. C. U. Bidg., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your 
Send me the whole 


Protective Benefits. 
story and booklet of testimonials. 
BIND . sitetscteninenisesvenissecininsintiealonmiainiinndaanae 


PARI. .anwsiitinnicicinacginpicraningiccniitida teen ennai 
(This coupon places the sender under no 


obligation.) 





We want to tell you all about the T. C. 
U. Just sign your name and address in 
the coupon, tear off and mail for complete 
information. It will place you under no 
obligation. 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


456 T. C. U. Building Lincoln, Nebraska 
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German experimental public schools are star- 
tling foreign observers by their exhibition of 
radical educational freedom. Four of these 
schools, according to a bureau of education 
bulletin, were originated by Dr. Paulsen in Ham- 
burg, to prepare children for citizenship in the 
new and completely democratic state which was 
heralded in Germany after the World War. 
The vision of the ideal state faded, yet the 
popularity of the schools, rooted in Utopian 
idealism, is growing. Dr. Paulsen, now Superin- 
tendent of Schools in Berlin, plans to open 
twelve ih that city. 


Dr. Paulsen and the school principals and 
teachers who inaugurated the regime of com- 
plete freedom in Hamburg, continue their way 
of education in the hope that the coming gener- 
ation, with freed souls and with the habit of 
personal responsibility, will be able to build a 
state in which freedom and cooperation replace 
the conditions of today, the bulletin states. 
They do not claim to know what that new 
world should be, but they believe that a gen- 
eration brought up in freedom, with aspirations 
of the soul fully expressed, will be able to see 
what teachers and politicians of today can not 
see and to do what no nation has done so far. 
Their idea is said to be making a deep im- 
pression on Germany. 


A strange kind of school is described in the 
bulletin. Not school Knowledge but character 
and the free development of individuality are 
its aims. The beginners start at the age of 
six with a specified teacher, but as they grow 
older they choose their own teachers. There 
are no grades, no regular classes, no promo- 
tions. The children simply go to school and live 
for five or six hours a day with their teachers. 
They talk freely, move freely about the build- 
ing, and work on what interests them. They 
ask questions and the teachers are there to 
answer them. They want to learn to read or 
write or to do something in arithmetic and the 
teacher is there to help them. If they do not 
want to learn these things no one forces them, 
or even urges them, to learn. In time every 
child does want to read or write, the teachers 
say, and they wait until this desire appears, 
for love of reading and knowledge can not be 
forced. After several years the child is said 
to have made great progress. The teachers 
emphasize, however, that advance in text books 
is incidental, for no one can tell the kind of 
knowledge these children will need in a type 
of society as yet unforeseen, they say. 


If parents do not like this revolutionary mode 
of education, they may send their children to 
one of the conventional schools of the city, but 
it is stated that most parents whose children are 
in these schools are whole-heartedly in favor of 
the experiment. The teachers are people of high 
intelligence. The children are said to be spon- 
taneous and self-reliant, and to express them- 
selves more freely than children in most 
schools. 


The United States Department of Agriculture 
has recently issued “A Forest Fire Prevention 
Handbook for the School Children of California.” 


INCORPORATED 


A COLLEGE OF 
THE ARTS AND CRAFTS 


Three Professional Schools 


1. School of Applied Arts. Degrees: 
Bachelor of Design or Bachelor 
of Arts in Applied Art. 


2. School of Fine Arts. Degree: 
Bachelor of Fine Arts. 


3. School of Education in Arts and 
Crafts. Degree: Bachelor of 
Education in Arts and Crafts. 


Many students from other Art 
Schools, Junior Colleges, Teachers’ 
Colleges, Normal Schools and Univer- 
sities are registering for degree 
courses. A special folder on “How 
to Secure Advanced Standing” will 
be sent on application. 


Many teachers, artisans and craft 
workers prepare themselves for bet- 
ter positions at higher salaries by 
taking work part time in the day 
school or in the Saturday or evening 
classes. 


DAY, EVENING AND SATURDAY 
CLASSES 


Fall Term Now Open 


Write for Application Blank and 52-page 
Illustrated Catalog 


F. H. MEYER, Director 
2119 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
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This pamphlet contains five lessons on forests Mr. Hutchinson is anxious to cooperate with 
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The Educational World’s Foremost Achievement in Handwriting Reformation 


has been, and continues to be, thru THE PALMER METHOD OF BUSINESS WRITING, for- 
tified by the EFFICIENT FREE SERVICE of the NORMAL TRAINING DEPARTMENTS of 
THE A, N. PALMER COMPANY 
and our MORE THAN THIRTY VISITING INSTRUCTORS who cover in their expert pen- 
manship teaching, the entire 
UNITED STATES. 
The services of these expert instructors are free to all schools in which PALMER 
METHOD PENMANSHIP is taught. 
FOLLOW THE PALMER METHOD PLAN and the handwriting of your pupils will 
become a powerful asset in the conservation of health, vision and time. 
‘ Palmer Method Penmanship information will be sent free anywhere to anyone asking 
or it. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Irving Place 2128 Calumet Ave. Pittock Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ul, Portland, Ore. 





Songs that 
Cheer 


One teacher wrote us that 
these songs were the cheery 
songs that all her pupils so 
liked to sing. That this book 
made music teaching easy as 
could be. That’s the way 
so many thousands of teach- 
ers feel about the 


101 Best Songs 


and one of the reasons for its astounding success. Just 
think of a book that has sold over 5,500,000 copies. If it 
just suits all these other teachers, we feel sure it will suit 
you, too. 


We have a FREE sample copy waiting for you—ready to 


mail—if you will just write for it. Send today, and let’s 
get acquainted. 





Priced Very Low: ‘7c each in 100 lots, F. O. B. Chicago. 
$1.00 per dozen, prepaid, Less than 12 at 10c each, prepaid. 


THE CABLE CO. 1210 Cable Bldg., Chicago 


and forest fires and their prevention. It also the schools in this matter. 
contains a forest map of California. It is a 


splendid book to place in the hands of the The new Michigan law relative to teachers’ 
teachers. County and city superintendents are retirement funds will be of interest to Califor- 


urged by State Superintendent Will C. Wood nia teachers, 


to write Mr. W. I. Hutchinson, Assistant Dis- The Condon Bill, passed at the recent session 
trict Forester, Ferry Building, San Francisco, of the Michigan Legislature, has now become a 
stating the number of copies needed to supply 
all 
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law. Under this new law the teachers’ retire- 
teachers in their respective jurisdictions. ment funds of cities of the state having a popu- 
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lation of more than 250,000 and comprising a 
single school district, are placed in the hands 
if a board of seven trustees. The base of pay- 
ment is made $1,500 instead of $1,000 under the 
old law, and the trustees may, in their discre- 
tion, deduct not less than 1 per cent or more 
than 5 per cent of monthly salary. There is 
a refund section, providing for the repayment 
to teachers leaving the profession, of their con- 
tributions, with simple interest at 4 per cent. 


Ira C. Cross, Professer of Economics at the 
University of California, has declined a $20,000 
a year position as head of the American Insti- 
tution of Banking. The institute is an educa- 
tional branch of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Cross will continue to teach at 
$4,500 a year. 


“As vacation draws to ae close, teachers 
naturally begin to collect and systematize their 
ideas and plans for the coming school year,” 
says Supt. J. A. Cranston of Santa Ana in a 
circular to his teachers. “With this thought 
in mind I am asking you to give me definitely 
and briefly your answers to the following 
questions:” 

1. How did your spend your vacation? 

2. In what way has your vacation prepared 
you for more efficient service? 

3. What is your aim or purpose in your 
particular line of work for the coming school 
year? 

4. As an outgrowth of your training, ex- 
perience, and observation, what is your defini- 
tion of an education? 

5. What characteristics would you consider 
in determining an educated person? 

6. What books, magazines or papers have 
you found most helpful in your work? 

7. What suggestions have you to offer for 
the betterment of the service? 

8. What suggestions have you to offer for 
our evening institutes? 


The many friends of Dr. P. P. Claxton, former 
United States Commissioner of Education, who 
has for the past two years been engaged in 
university work, are interested in knowing of 
his success at Tulsa, Oklahoma. The board df 
education of that city have honored themselves 
by appointing Dr. Claxton to the superintend- 
ency. Tulsa is a city of some 100,000 popula- 
tion. The salary paid Dr. Claxton is $13,800, 
the highest salary paid any superintendent in 
the United States whether of city, state, or 
county. There have been some turbulent times 
in Oklahema recently, especially as regards mat- 
ters educational. Dr. Claxton brings to Tulsa 
an experience and background possessed by 
few. He has had large experience in university 
work and, as commissioner of education, knew 
at first hand what was going on throughout 
the country. He had a vision of the problems 
of the school from kindergarten through college. 
He knows thoroughly the details of administra- 
tion, and as a speaker has few equals in the 
United States. Tulsa may well hope to keep 
herself in the lead in matters of education. 


VICTOR Portable 
STEREOPTICON 


W RITE FOR 
Dias tele 


VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH CO. INC 
es ie) aCe EA eee le 7 | 


GIVE YOUR PUPILS A CHANCE 
Thousands of teachers are placing our Outlines 
for Home Study in the hands of their pupils and 
thereby greatly increasing the number of pro- 
motions in their classes. American, Ancient, 
Mediaeval and Modern History, The Great War, 
Arithmetic, Botany, Business Forms, Geography, 
Grammar, Physics and Physiology. 

Price 20 cents each. Discount on order of ten 
or more. 
JENNINGS PUBLISHING CO. 
Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


‘Ghe 
AMERICAN CRAYON 
~ COMPANY ~- 


1835 
NEW YORK 


FSTABLISHED 


SANDUSKY: OHIO 
Vv 


The worlds largest 
makers of Crayons 
Waier Color Painis 
Allied Producis 


bg 
1 Or receipt yt request 
we will send you book- 
let descriptive ot any 
material in which you 
may be interested 


With the increased facilities afforded by its 
new buildings and enlarged faculty, Pomona 
College is entering the greatest year in its 
history. It has been necessary to deny ad- 
mission to nearly 600 applicants as the academic 
enrollment is limited to 750. This has per- 
mitted the admission of 225 freshmen, of whom 
125 are men. Applications for admission from 
outside California have been heavier than ever 
before in the history of the college and the 
student body will represent all sections of the 
United States and many foreign countries. 


The Santa Rosa Board of Education has ap- 
proved the plans for a new $375,000 high school 
for that city. A new grammar school costing 
$100,000 has just been completed. 
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The Motion Picture Explanation 


—OF THE— 


EINSTEINS THEORY OF RELATIVITY 


—THAT— 


YOU AND YOUR PUPILS WILL UNDERSTAND 
ENDORSED BY SUCH FAMOUS EDUCATORS AND SCIENTISTS: 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President of Columbia University. 

ERNEST L. CRANDALL, Director of Lectures and Visual Aids to 
Instruction, Board of Education, New York. 

HUDSON MAXIM, Inventor and Publicist. 

DANIEL WEBSTER HERING, Professor Emeritus of Physics, New 
York University. 

LEE DEFOREST, Originator of radio telephone. 


GEORGE A. OPPENHEIMER, Inc. 


—DISTRIBUTORS— 


WARNER BROS. SCREEN CLASSICS 
FEDERATED FILMS 


TURK and LEAVENWORTH STREETS SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


The LITTLE GIANT 


BLACKBOARD ERASER CLEANER 


Is efficient in all respects, non-breakable 
and operated by a Universal Motor adapted 
to any and all electric currents. It is pro- 
vided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp 
Cord made fast to a Universal Plug ready 
to attach to any convenient lamp socket. 
Is complete and ready for use. Will be sent 
by Parcel Post to any part of the United 
States, packed in a neat carton box. Guar- 
anteed against any and all mechanical de- 
fects and to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or money refunded. 


Price $32.50 


We are sure you will agree with us that 
every Successful and Modern School will 
not be without this little Aristocrat. 

The NEW SIMPLEX Hand Operated Eraser Cleaner . 
Thoroughly efficient and satisfactory device for schools which do not have 
electric current. Satisfaction in every respect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


MANUFACTURED BY JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept S. E. 14 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
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Rural School survey of New York State: The 
Teaching Personnel, William G. Bagley. 
The Elementary Curriculum, Orville G. 
Brim. Community Relations, Mabe! Carney. 
Ithaca, New York, 1923. Pages, 279. 


The survey was organized with the following 
sections and directors: 

Administration and Supervision. C. H. Judd. 

School Support. Harlan Updegraff. 

Teachers and Courses of Study. W. C. Bagley. 

School Buildings. J. E. Butterworth. 

Measuring the Work of the Schools. 
Haggerty. 

Community Relations. Mabel Carney. 

The results of the studies conducted by these 
directors and their associates have been em- 
bodied in a series of extremely valuable re- 
ports, as follows: 

Volume I. Rural School Survey of New York 


State. 
(Preliminary Report) May, 1922.) 
Volume 11. Administration and Supervision, 
October, 1922, 
The District System. Shelby. 
The Supervisory District. Brooks. 
The Community Unit. Works. 
Principles of Administration. Bobbitt. 
The State System of Examinations. Kruse. 
Health Education. Peterson. 
The State Schools of Agriculture. 
Junior Extension. Holton. 
Summary and Recommendations. 
Volume _ iIII. Sehool Support. 
August, 1922. 
Volume IV. Teachers and Teacher Prepara- 
tion. Bagley. September, 1922. 
Elementary School Curriculum. 
Community Relations. Carney. 
Volume V. School Building. 
June, 1922. 
Volume VI. The Educational Product. 
gerty. July, 1922. 
Volume VII. The Rural High Schools. 
riss. August, 1922. 
(The administrative features of the high 
school were studied in cooperation with Dr. 
Judd, while teachers and curricula were 
developed under the general direction of, 
Dr. Bagley.) 
Volume VIIL. 
July, 1922. 
(Prepared 
Bagley.) 
These volumes may be obtained at seventy- 
five cents each, postpaid, except Volume II, on 
Administration and Supervision, which is one 
dollar. Only a limited edition is printed. 
California school people have been keenly 
interested in the progress of this survey, and 
in comparing and contrasting rural schoo! condi- 
tions of California with those of New York. 
One of the most interesting sections in the 
present volume is that describing (pp. 96-97) 


M. E. 


Holton. 


Judd. 
Updegraff. 


Brim. 
Butterworth. 
Hag- 


Fer- 


Vocational Education, 


the 


Eaton. 


under Dr. 


direction of 


“The Median or Typical Rural-school Teacher.” 

“The typical rural-school teacher in New 
York state is a woman between twenty-three 
and twenty-four years of age, who has been 
teaching between three and four years, having 
begun this work at the age of nineteen. She is 
a native-born New Yorker of native-born 
parents. She comes from a farmer's family, 
and is one of three or four children in the 
family. When she entered teaching, her family 
had an annual income of about $1000. She at- 
tended an elementary rural school for eight 
years, and a neighboring high school for four 
years. During the latter part of her high 
school course, she was a member of a teacher- 


MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


for EDUCATIONAL use 


TO SCHOOL PRINCIPALS: 

Don’t be induced to buy any M. P. pro- 
jector for school use when offered by rush 
act—high pressure traveling salesmen— 
working to make a sales quota, without 
first investigating other makes. 


All leading makes on display fer com- 
parison in our salesroom. 


Investigation and correspondence 
invited. 


EDWARD H. KEMP 
308 Turk Street 
San Francisco, California 
Established 23 years 


TEACHERS 
SAVE THE WORK 

Teachers Save the Work of correcting 
problems in arithmetic and benefit their 
pupils by using Jones’ Self-Correcting 
Problems. A key or check appears in 
the answer if it is correct. Its absence 
tells the pupil when he has made a mis- 
take. The key does not foretell the 
answer. 

The cards are 3 by 6 in., 48 in a set; 
grades 2 to 9; 44c postpaid. Name grade 
in ordering. At least two sets are needed 
for each grade. Catalogue free. Jones’ 
Manufacturing Co., Alhambra, California. 


Projectors have recently been 
installed in» Rio Linda Gram- 
mar School, Colusa Grammar 
School, Taft Grammar School 
and the Novato Community 
Center. 


Distributors for the Simplex Projector and 
also the Aeme Portable and Semi-Portable 
Projectors, 

Interesting literature on request from 


Western Theatre Supply Co., Inc. 


121-127 Golden Gate Ave. - San Francisco 


training class, where she reviewed the common 
school branches, studied the rudiments of psy- 
chology, school law, and school management, 
observed class work twice a week for a year 
in the local elementary schools, made two or 
three visits to neighboring rural schools, and 
had ten days of practice teaching in one of the 
grades of the local schools. 

“With this equipment she began her work 
in a one-teacher rural school. She has had no 
additional education, either general or profes- 
sional, since high school graduation. During 
her period of teaching, she has read at most, 
one professional book. She subscribes for a 
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ao Many Teachers 
ha Are Going Into Business— 


—every year sees more of them making the change. 
There is no 
cag salary limit in Business—you can go as high as your 

ability and Training will carry you—$5000 and 


1% = $10,000 year women in Business are no longer ex- 

ieee: ceptional—there are hundreds of them and more 

Bgsd. coming—women can do as well in Business as men. 
ae é WHY NOT MAKE THE CHANGE? 

es: With 6 to 8 months of Business Training at Heald’s 


you will be ready to enter Business—opportunities 
everywhere—every Heald office has 3 times as many 
CALLS FOR HELP as it can supply. Visit your 
nearest Heald school or write today for “BUSI- 
NESS”—the Heald catalog. 


Heald’s Business College 


San Francisco Oakland Sacramento San Jose 


CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
999 California Street San Francisco 
FALL TERM NOW IN SESSION 


A) Bees Professional and Teachers Courses in the Fine and Applied Arts. 
fe 2 at any time. 


Students may enroll 
Affiliated College of the University of California. 
Illustrated catalogue mailed on application. 


LEE F. RANDOLPH, Director 





Pc thiuatg Hacks 


putriwietae 





professional journal which appeals to her be- 
cause of its simple, concrete suggestions and 


more time assisting with the housework. Unless 


He her home is there, she does not often remain 
i; devices for teaching. in the district over the week-ends. 
f “In her school she not only teaches, but does “For her teaching during the year 1920-21 
3 most, if not all, of the janitor’s work. She she received between $800 and $850, and she 
he sweeps the floor daily. She may do the scrub- taught nine months. During the summer she is 
SE a bing; in any case the floor of this typical likely to live with her parents and she usually 
5 f : teacher’s school is scrubbed about twice a year. helps with the housework and the lighter farm 
oe The outhouses are scrubbed once a year. She work. Her necessary living expenses auring the 
uP is on the playground with her pupils at recess school year she estimates at somewhat less 
tk ait time almost every day, and frequently takes’ than $300, and she probably saved between $200 
bas! part in the games. Neither she nor any of the and $250 during the year in question. She has 
tet pupils who remain through the school hour’ no one dependent upon her for support, either 
his have a hot lunch. wholly or partially.” 
Pm ee * “She has a room by herself within a mile of 
aoe ee the school house. This room is heated in winter. Sixteen hundred Boy Scout Troops with a 
iy eh She is also free to use the living room of the membership of 35,000 were organized under 
i; ae house and to entertain callers there. She is Catholic auspices during the past year, accord- 
bee likely to assist the housewife in the work of the ing to report made at the recent cemevenate 
cee home to the extent of more than an hour a day. Annual Meeting of the National Council, Boy 
ApS If she lives with her parents, she spends much Scouts of America. A summer school for 
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COME TO OAKLAND 


the city of greatest opportunity 
INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF CALIFORNIA 
The Polytechnic College of Engineering invites young men to come to Oakland, 
not only because of its superior educational advantages, but because no city 
a . in America offers better opportunities for 
young men who are ambitious to succeed in 
Engineering, Commerce and Industry. 
It is the aim of this college to train the 
young man and place him in a position at 
least two years before he could qualify by 
going through the ordinary University 
course. 
This can be done by concentrating on the 
subjects required in Engineering practice, 
with individual instruction and intensive training with small groups or classes. 
WE Grant Degrees to graduates in Civil, Electrical, Mining, Mechanical and 
Architectural Engineering, and award Diplomas to graduates in Auto Me- 
chanics, Machine Shop, Mechanical and Architectural Draughting, Electrician’s 


Course, Surveyor’s Course, Electrical Draughting, Ignition, Battery, etc. 


The 


Polytechnic College of Engineering is the best equipped school of its kind in 


the West. 
All Expenses Reasonable. 


New Electrical, Hydraulic and Steam Laboratories. 
Number of students limited to 500. 


Write for catalog giving full information 


Pres. 


W. E. GIBSON, 


Catholic scout executives was recently held at 
Notre Dame University under the auspices of the 
National Council of Catholic Men. Among the 
forty men registered for the course were eleven 
priests representing as many different dioceses. 


Boy Scouts of Los Angeles, California, helped 
bring to the attention of the public the evil 
effects of narcotics when together with thou- 
sands of individuals and representatives of 
other well known civic and social bodies, they 
marched in the recent impressive procession 
headed by the International Narcotics Educatioh 
Association. “The novel procession, the first of 
its kind ever seen in California,” states a Los 
Angeles correspondent, “was an impressive 
demonstration of aroused public sentiment and 
fittingly inaugurated here the world-wide cam- 
paign against narcotics which will be conducted 
by governments, the church and the school.” 


The Summer Session at the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico City was a decided success. 
About 300 students from the United States were 
in attendance and all were pleased at the 
variety of courses offered and the good work 
accomplished. All the instruction was in 
Spanish except courses for beginners. Courses 
in Mexican art and in archeology were the most 
popular. Many interesting excursions were con- 
ducted to near-by points during week-ends. 
Quite a party went from Southern California 
under the auspices of the University of 
Southern California. It was conducted by C. S. 


H. C. INGRAM, Vice-Pres. 


Williams, president of the American Association 
of Teachers of Spanish, 


For several years the recreation department 
of the city of Oakland has had a special de- 
partment of educational dramatics. Interest in 
this delightful combination of education and 
play has grown until the services of a part- 
time director have grown to a full-time director 
and several assistants. 

The educational, informal method is used 
wherein is stressed always the development of 
the player, rather than a more finished, less 
spontaneous production. The plays are of the 
highest type, and always the sort young people 
love. During the winter season children’s 
matinees are given in Chabot Hall every other 
Saturday afternoon, and during vacation days 
in the little playground theatre in a wooded 
corner of Mosswood Park, a weekly matinee 
is presented. The program usually consists of 
three short plays and several costumed folk or 
dramatic dances. The performers come from the 
many playgrounds throughout the city which 
are visited by these directors of special activi- 
ties. Some of the plays given this season are: 
“The Flower Garden” 


“Sir David Wears a Crown” Stuart Walker 
“Indian Gifts” 


ae we! a eee ae Constance Mackay 


“The Brewing of Brains”....Constance Mackay 
“The Foam Maiden” Constance Mackay 
“The Golden Goose” 
“Fairy Minstrel of Glenmalure” 
“The Princess who Hid Her Shoes” 
“A Tramp and a Night’s Lodging” 

The audiences average 400 weekly. 
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‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Order Thanksgiving Pictures NOW. 


Teach the story of the Pilgrims with the Perry Pictures. 
Send 50 cents for 25 Pilgrim Pictures, each 542 x8. 
NO TWO ALIKE 


Reproductions of the Bird Pictures in 
World’s Great Paintings Natural Colors 


ge CENT SIZE. “The most helpful aids to 
8x3%%. For 50 or more. nature study that | have 
TWO CENT SIZE. ever been published. Size 


7x 9. 
5%x8. For 25 or more. Send 75 cts. for set of 25 


common birds with a very 
. Send 50 cts. for 25 selected brief description of each. 
The Mill se Ruvsdael art subjects, each 5%x8, or Three Cents Each 
25 pictures for children. for 15 or more. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes The Perry Pictures Catalogue 


22x28 inches aoe a aan a Send today for the 1923 Catalogue of 
Worthy of a place in every home, or 64 pages, illustrating 1600 subjects and 
school. 150 subjects. 


including a Two Cent picture, a New 
$1.00 each for two or more; 10 for $9.50; York Edition picture 7x9, a Ten Cent 


$1.25 for one. Send $3.00 for The Mill, picture on paper 9x12, and a specimen 
The Shepherdess, and Ex-President Hard- bird picture in colors, 7x9. Send price, 


ing’s portrait. All the same size. 15 cents, in coin or stamps. 


The Perry Pictures ©. sox 24 MALDEN, MASS. 


The Vacuum Process, such as is used in the manufacture of 


LESLIE SALT 


is the most modern solution of the application and regulation of 
heat in the economical production of salt. 


The first serious and successful effort to solve this problem 
as pertaining to the salt industry, was made by. Christopher 
Chrysel of Leipsic in 1776, who conducted a series of experi- 
ments at Bye Flat, near Nortwich, Cheshire, resulting in a 


thirty per cent reduction in the quantity of fuel used for the 
salt tonnage produced. 


Leslie Salt Refining Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO SAN MATEO 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


A CONDENSED NEWSPAPER, WEEKLY, EDITED ESPECIALLY FOR USE IN SCHOOLS 


For More Than Twenty Years This Paper has Been the 
Standard Text for Citizenship Training in Public 
and Private Schools Throughout America 


In clubs of thirty or more, the subscription rate from now until June 


is only 30 cents per pupil. 


In clubs of less than thirty, 35 cents. 


Sample copies of one issue to supply an entire class will be mailed 


without charge, upon request. 


Address: 


CURRENT EVENTS 


5 So. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


The California School Masters Club will have 
its October meeting on Wednesday evening, 
October 24th, at the Hotel Whitcomb, San Fran- 
cisco. Mr, A. J. Cloud will be chairman of the 
evening. Dr. Baldwin of Iowa University, 
Superintendent J. M. Gwinn and Mr. Albert H. 
Eliot of San Francisco, wil be the speakers. The 
latter will talk upon “Education and Business.” 
James P, Preston of Berkeley is President. Dr. 
I. C. Hatch, Secretary. 


“The mest representative body in the world” 
met in Manhattan recently —the International 
Student Assembly, composed of delegates from 
each national group of students in the colleges 
and professional schools of Greater New York. 
Practically all races, colors, creeds were pres- 
ent; seventy nations, dependencies, colonies, 
mandated territories, had equal representation, 
two apiece. One third of the body was feminine. 
The purpose of the assembly was to exchange 
views upon current international topics, then 
cast the sentiment of all by vote. 


Recently at Springfield, Illinois, labor leaders, 
Jewish rabbis, capitalists, Catholic priests and 
other “bloc” representatives, sat together in 
common good fellowship and high idealism, and 
planned a national university to be named after 
Abraham Lincoln and founded upon his ideals. 
A university for everybody is the plan—open 
day and night, seven days a week. A fund of 
one million dollars is sought. 


A LIMERICK CONTEST FOR 
TEACHERS AND OTHERS 


Contact with teachers and other educa- 
tors through a limerick contest about 
Bank Stock is the latest effort of the 
Knight-Counihan Co. of San Francisco, 
maker of that line of school stationery. 

This contest is somewhat of a departure, 
since the call is ordinarily for letters 
rather than rhymes. The Knight-Couni- 
han Co., however, is convinced that the 
teachers will enjoy giving serious com- 
ment in a lighter form. That the limerick 
not only gives sufficient room for a brief 
discussion of some phase of Bank Stock, 
but makes entries easier and much more 
entertaining. Accordingly the company 
offers $50 for the best, $25 for the second, 
and $15 for the third best limericks sub- 
mitted before December 15. Other limer- 
icks accepted will be paid for at the rate 
of $1.00 each. The twenty-five best are 
to be published in a little book entitled 
“Rhyme and Reason in Bank Stock.” 

Three prominent educators will serve as 
judges in the contest, and the results 
ought to prove interesting. 


Specific Objectives in Education: Mrs. Mary 
Byler Sharpe of Pasadena is organizing some 
interesting and helpful material for elementary 
teachers, along the lines of specific objectives 
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Pacific Amusement Supply Co. 
—Distributors— 

Powers & Acme Projectors 

The most satisfactory projectors for 

school use. 


908 South Olive St. Los Angeles 
Phone Metropolitan 0132 


or goals. 
cise statement of some advantages in working 
with goals: 

1. Definite, concrete work for the individual 


She has prepared the following con- 


child; he knows where he 

knows when he gets there. 

Throws responsibility on the child. He is 

responsible, not the class. This is stimulat- 

ing in two ways,— 

a. Cannot shirk it off on another mem- 
ber of the class. 

(Negative side.) 

b. Sense of power and achievement when 
a certain unit is completed. He has 
accomplished something, not the class. 
(Positive side.) 

3. Allows for individual differences in the 


is going and 


te 


class,— 

a. Minimum amount of work for the slow 
group. 

b. Extra, enriching work for the superior 
child. 


4. Appeals to the children,— 

a. They like the elective system. 
ment of choice enters in. 

b. Puts premium on outside work. 

5. Correlates with other subjects,— 
a. Language, art, music, literature, cur- 

rent events, 

6. Stresses the use of many books rather 

than the use of a single text,— 

a. Encourages the use of the public and 
school library. 

b. Teaches how to use books of reference. 

Proves to be great help to poor readers. 

Their reading improves as it becomes more 

purposeful. Increases amount of silent 

reading. 

8. Helps the teacher as well as the child,— 
Benefits of organization of material that 
offsets the initial cost of time and labor 
involved in preparing goals. 

a. Unity and coherence resulting from 
planning the work out as a whole from 
the first of the term. 

b. More time each day for the pupil’s 
work and less time for planning own. 

ce. Sense of restfulness and composure due 
to the fact that work is well planned 
in advance. Therefore has better poise 
and is able to do better work and give 
more to the children. 


Ele- 


ag 


The Glenn County High School Teachers’ As- 
sociation is about to begin its second year. The 
association meets three times a year. Its object 
is two-fold: (1) the discussion and solving of 
local educational problems; (2) the furtherance 
of fellowship among the teachers and the ad- 
vancement of cooperation among the schools. 


CALENDAR OF COMING EVENTS 
OCTOBER 


Convention of California City and 
County Superintendents, Riverside. 
Meeting California Rural School 
Supervisors Association, Riverside. 
Montana State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Butte, Grand Falls and Miles 
City. 

California Teachers 
Northern Section, Sacramento. 
California Teachers Association, 
Pay Section, Oakland. 

California School Masters Club, 
Hotel Whitcomb, San Francisco. 


NOVEMBER 


American Education Week. 
Hon. Will C. Wood’s State-wide 
Spelling Contest, by radio. 
California Teachers Association, 
Central Section, Fresno. 


DECEMBER 


California Teachers Association, 
Southern Section, Los Angeles. 
Modern language Association of 
America, joint meeting with 
Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich, under auspices University 
of Michigan. 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

Seventy-fifth Anniversary, Edu- 
cation Section (Q) A. A. A. S., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


15-20. 
15-20. 
18-20. 


Association, 





Mr. David M. Durst of Orland is president; 
Mr. Lyman Harford of Orland, secretary; with 
an executive committee composed of Miss 
Elizabeth McDole, Willows, Miss Margaret Guil- 
ford, Orland, and Mr. H. M. Bishop, Hamilton 
City. 


A representative group of rural school super- 
visors attending the 1923 summer session of the 
University of California have organized a sig- 
nificant and valuable state association. The 
movement has received the hearty endorsement 
of State Superintendent Will C. Wood and 
prominent school men and women throughout 
the state. 

The first big meeting of the new associa- 
tion will be held at Riverside during the week 
beginning October 15th, at the time of the 
annual convention of city and county superin- 
tendents. Large attendance is anticipated— 
Dues fifty cents. 

The officers are: Mr. George Schultzberg, 
San Andreas, president; Mr. W. J. Cagney, Lan- 
caster, vice-president; Miss Jessie Keppel, (700 
Hall of Records) Los Angeles, secretary-treas- 
urer. 

The aims and purposes of the association have 
been promulgated as follows: 

1. To foster and protect the educational op- 
portunities of the child. 

2. To aid the rural teacher. 

3. To exchange ideas so that each may profit 
by the experience of others. 

4. To cooperate with other educational 
groups to further cause of education. 

5. To make our voice heard in legislature 
effecting rural schools. 

6. To help educate the public to a progres- 
sive rural school program. 
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Workshop of James Martin School, Phila., Pa. 


EGIN the term well! The first step 

toward skilled craftsmanship is a 
knowledge of tools, their selection, care 
and use. Here, Disston, manufacturing 
tools for more than three-quarters of a 
century, is the recognized authority, 
and the Disston Educational Depart- 
ment is at your service. 
Disston Saws, Tools, and Files form the 
equipment and Disston booklets and 
charts the manuals of many schools and 
colleges throughout the country. If we 
can help you in any of your school 
problems, write us. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


Makers of “‘The Saw Most Carpenters Use’’ 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Write to ment ( N) for information 
about a isston Saw, Tool, or File or 
Disston Educational Booklets and Charts. 


DISSTON 


SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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Announcing 


imerick Con test 
BANK STO Ck 


To give rhyme as well as reason to the popular line of BANK 
STOCK SCHOOL STATIONERY we are inviting every 
teacher, principal, supervisor and board member to send us a 
limerick based on some phase of this stationery. Each must 
be submitted on a sheet of BANK STOCK paper supplied. 
The 25 best limericks will be printed in a little book. 


The contest closes December 15. To enter, and for further 
information fill out and mail coupon below. 


KNIGHT-COUNIHAN CO. 


Successors to 


MYSELL-ROLLINS BANK NOTE CO. 
32 CLAY STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 


You can do better than this: 


When Tommy first started to school 
His teachers said, “Make it a rule 

At the store on this block 

To purchase Bank Stock, 

For a good workman needs a good tool.” 


Limerick Contest Editor, 
Knight-Counihan Co., 

32 Clay Street, 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 





—_———_———— tl | ht || 


First Prize ..... $50 
Second Prize ....$25 
Third Prize ..... $15 


And $1 for every 
other limerick 
published. 


Please enter my name and send me further information about your BANK STOCK 


Limerick Contest. 


DONOOls sc cenicaweas cuasaeae 
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